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“Why does Pop neglect 
one of his children?” 
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Our Advertisers and Ourselves 


@ DELEGATES to the annual con- 
vention in Springfield will find it 
useful to look over our list of Spring- 
field advertisers. They will house you, 
feed you, clothe you, even furnish you 
jewelry, typewriter service, and optical 
services. They will appreciate your 
mentioning seeing their advertising in 
this issue. 
@ A LARGE NUMBER of Illinois 
teachers last year united in a war on 
colds with the help of one of our adver- 
Smith Brothers are again offer- 
ing their interesting material to any 
teacher who will request it. 


@® A UNIQUE service to commercial 
education has just been launched by 
the Business Education World, pub- 
lished by the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. This leading member of the 
magazines devoted to commercial edu- 
cation now publishes monthly class- 
room projects in junior business train- 
ing, bookkeeping, and business English. 
Something in the nature of a contest, 
these projects are open to students of 
all classes in these subjects. Satisfac- 
tory completion of a project entitles the 
student to a certificate with seal. The 
completion of additional monthly proj- 
ects gains for the student additional 
gold seals for attachment to the cer- 
tificate. The projects are so timed that 
they will be of classroom interest for 
the month in which they appear in the 
magazine. 
® PIONEER MANUFACTURER of 
motion picture and sound equip- 
ment, Herman A. DeVry has just pur- 
chased a roomy, modern plant at 2535 
North Ashland Avenue, Chicago. The 
Ashland Avenue plant will accommo- 
date several DeVry departments and 
DeForest Training, Inc., branch of the 
DeVry organization. It will also be 
used for special research and develop- 
ment work. The general offices and 
factory will remain at 1111 Armitage 
Avenue. A period of unprecedented 
activity during 1937 necessitated the 
added facilities of the Ashland Avenue 
building. 
® FREQUENTLY our advertisers 
offer business opportunities for sum- 
mer vacation work. An advertiser in 
this issue has a boys summer camp for 
sale or lease. 


® TREAT YOURSELF to a Christ- 


tisers. 


mas present, is American Book 
Company’s suggestion. After many 
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years in their own building on Chi- 
cago’s south side, American Book Com- 
pany is now occupying fine space at 360 
North Michigan Avenue. 


@ ANOTHER textbook firm now lo- 

cated on Michigan Avenue is Lip- 
pincott, at 220 North Michigan. The 
Classroom Teacher, Inc., has recently 
moved to 100 East Ohio Street. 


@ Railway Literature for Young 
People is a bibliographical guide to 


information about books, booklets and 
periodicals on railway transportation 
subjects. The bibliography lists 150 
books, booklets and periodicals suitable 
for boys and girls ranging up to ad- 
vanced high school age and covering all 
subjects relating to railway transporta- 
tion. 

A free copy of the booklet will be 
sent to any superintendent, teacher or 
Address Association 
Washington, 


school librarian. 
of American Railroads, 


~ <. 





Is a LOAN 


the best way out? 





@ Before you borrow monev for an emergency 
Household Finance recommends that you 
yourself this question: Is a loan the best way out 
Sometimes a well-planned budget, elimination 
of unnecessary expenses, care in buying can accom- 
plish more than borrowing 

Household Finance discourages unwarranted 
borrowing. When a Household manager believes 
that a loan will not improve the applicant's posi- 
tion he does not lend 

There are, of course, many situations in which 
a loan can render constructive service. When 
loans will truly benefit the borrower Household 
makes them. &» 

When making loans to teachers Household re- 
quires no security. You sign a simple promissory 
note. You needn't ask friends or relatives to sign 
with vou. No inquiries are made of school execu- 
tives or others. The simple arrangements for vour 
loan are made quickly and without embarrass- 
ment to vouina privy ate consultation room 

You repay vour loan in convenient monthly 
installments. These are arranged to take only a 
small part of current income 

If a loan would help you at this time, call at 
your local Household Finance branch. Or you 
may make application for your loan by mail. 


ask 


Household encourages 
money management 


Household does not limit its service to lending 
money. Household also urges budgeting and 
careful spending—by personal counsel and the 
printed word. Households publications on money 
management, originally prepared for the com- 


used by home 


pany s customers, are now the 

economics classes of hundreds of schools and col 
leges. Ask for copies of these helpful publica 
tions, and for complete information about House- 


hold’s money service, at the nearest Household 


Finance office. If it’s more convenient, mail the 


coupon be low 





Locally Managed Household Finance 
Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO 2nd Floor 
28 N. Clark St 
ALTON—7th Floor, 


253 Conway Bldg., 
Phone Franklin 1082 


Jouiet—3rd Floor, 





First Nat. Bk 


Rialto Theater 


Bidg., Main 3300 Bidg., Phone 6184 
AURORA Suite 507, Mo.uine— 4th Floor, 
Aurora Nat. Bk Fifth Ave. Bldg 
Bldg., Aurora 8445 Moline 1464 s 

NG 5 
BLOOMINGTON Sth — pegria—3rd Floor, 


Fl., Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Phone 4765 
CHAMPAIGN ~4th Fl 
Lincoln Bldg 
Phone 3410 
DecaTurR— 4th Fi., 
Citizens Building 
Phone $277 


Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 

ROcKFroRD—6th FI., 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


SPRINGFIELD Rm 
1004, 10th Floor, 


FREEPORT—3rd FI., Myers Building 
State Bank Bldg Main 68 
Main 137 WAUKEGAN—2nd F1., 
GALESBURG —-4th Fl 210 Washington 
Rm. 407, Hill St., Waukegan State 
Arcade Bldg Bank Building 
6226 Main Ont. 7110 ° 
Household charges the low monthly rate 
of 2'2%. This is substantially below 


the lawful maximum on al 


oan 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


“ Doctor of Family Finances” 





FREE BOOKLETS AND Household Finance Corporation 
APPLICATION GLANK See addresses above—mail to nearest office 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure The Special House 
Mail this coupon hold I inance Loan —_ for Le hool Teachers."’ | un tc rstand thic re 
“st places me under no oblig ion to negotiate a lo: 
whether you wish an quest places me under no oDligation negotiate a loan 
immediate loan or 
, Name 

not. You never know 
when this inftorma- Address 
tion will come in 
handy. If immediate City Stat 
loan is wanted, state 
amount desired Amount | wish to borrow $ Amou Sa $ 
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ORDINANCE passed in a mid- 
western town requires that any animal 
on the street at night “‘shall prominently 


display a red tail light.”” This is NOT a 
case study from the new ELEMENTS OF 
Bustness Law (Levine and Mandel); 
yet you’ll find much of interest in this 
“law text for the millions.” Text, work- 
books, and teacher’s manual now ready. 


“~~ 
HAD your garlic today? Some teachers 
claim it’s good for the voice. Ten thou- 
sand tons (666 freight cars full) are con- 
sumed annually in the United States. 


_— 
OVER a willion boys and girls have 
acquired a new appreciation of books and 
their care through the Winston film, 
**Books—From Manuscript to Classroom.” 
Lent free on request—but please order 
early, and state age of your pupils. 


~—_— 
PERHAPS dozens of firms of “forgers” 
make an honest living by counterfeiting 
their clients’ signatures to thousands of 
letters which require that personal touch. 
A good forger can do over 500 signatures 
an hour, all identical, all convincing. 
Incidentally, any one of them would be 
glad to sign ALL your Christmas cards. 


_" 
449N 17765, the first American settle- 
ment at Jamestown was as far in the 
past as the Battle of Bunker Hill is 
today.” ‘This vivid sentence, from Car- 
man, Kimmel, and Walker’s new high 
school history, Historic CURRENTS IN 
CHANGING AMERICA, makes history 
meaningful by developing a sense of 
perspective. Write for full information. 


_—— 


SOME $300,000 worth of buggy whips 
are still produced annually. 


Fi a 

RECENT surveys show that over a 
third of our adult population cannot 
read material of the sixth grade with 
ease and understanding. And that’s 
why more and more teachers are using 
THE New Sitent READERS—textbooks 
in reading—which teach specific reading 
skills needed in everyday life. 


te al 
MORE than ten million Christmas 


trees are felled each December. May 
yours be a big one, well-laden with gifts! 


The JOHN C. WI! NS TON | COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG *—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 







_— 
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Reading 


The Colored Land, written and illustrated 
by Navajo children, edited by Rose K. 
Brandt, supervisor elementary education, 
Office of Indian Affairs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 320 East 21st St., Chicago. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated in black and white and color. 80 
pages. Price, $1.20. 

In story and verse Navajo children relate 
what they do in school, the beauty of their 
country, and the customs of their elders, and 
the result is a work both instructive and en- 
tertaining. [Illustrations in color by Navajo 
school children are supplemented by photo- 
graphs. 


CEIVED 





Science 


General Biology, by Holger H. Van Aller 
and Dorothy Van Aller. Globe Book Com- 
pany, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 149 pages. 


This study-book forsakes the traditional 
emphasis upon details and differences, scien- 
tific names and structures to develop con- 
cepts and understanding. The content is so 
arranged that it can be adapted to further 
individualizing procedures such as the con- 
tract plan or the progressive plan. 


New World of Chemistry, by Bernard 
Jaffee. Silver Burdett Company, 221 East 
20th St., Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 566 
pages. Price, $1.80. 

A new kind of chemistry textbook for 
high-school students that is humanized by 
the inclusion of biographical material re- 
lating to men and women of science. How- 
ever, syllabi requirements of the Committee 
on Chemical Education of the Ameritan 
Chemical Society and of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and the New 
York State Regents have been met. 


The World and Man, edited by Forest 
Ray Moulton. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 533 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 

This one-volume text for an introductory 
General Science course is the result of the 
collaboration of thirteen eminent scientists, 
with one exception members of the faculty 
of the University of Chicago. Careful plan- 
ning and close co-operation among the 
authors has resulted in a more unified treat- 
ment than sometimes results from such di- 
vision of work. This volume is a splendid 
successor to The Nature of the World and 
of Man, which m 1926 introduced a new 
type of orientation course in Science. 


Social Science 


Follett Picture-Story Series, published by 
Follett Publishing Company, 1255 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Milk, by Alta Mc- 
Intire; Bread, by Helen Harter; Food, by 
Helen Harter and Alta McIntire; Trains, by 
D. W. Follett; How the City Serves Its 
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People, by Alta McIntire. Illustrated with 
photographs. 40 pages each. Price: paper, 
$0.15 each; buckram, $0.60. 

Each booklet is devoted to a Picture-Story 
which develops a unit in the social sciences 
by means of reproductions of excellent photo- 
graphs plus interesting easy-to-read text. 


The Story Book of Foods from the Field, 
written and illustrated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Printed by offset lithography in 
six colors. 128 illustrations. Price, $2.50; 
also available in four separate volumes, price, 
$0.60 each. John C. Winston Company, 629 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

It is difficult to say enough in praise of a 
Petersham book. In this informational story- 
book, written and illustrated in the inimitable 
Petersham manner, the historical, romantic, 
scientific and economic background of wheat, 
corn, rice and sugar are presented. 


Se. & 
Charles C. Scheck and W. W. 
Wright. Laidlaw Brothers, 320 East 2Ist 
Street, Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated in color. 
Price, $1.00. 338 pages. 

This is the first book in “Our Developing 
Civilization,” a series of Social Studies text- 
bocks based on history designed to stimu- 
late the child’s natural interest in the long 
ago and to develop in him an appreciation of 
how the world in which he lives has grown 
out of the past. Difficulties of the text are 
adapted to fourth- or fifth-grade levels. 
Type is large and well-spaced and the entire 
format is most attractive. 


The Story of Ancient Times, by 
McClure, 


United States, by Nellie B. Allen. Ginn 
and Company, 2301 South Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago. Cloth. Illustrated. 506 pages. Price 
$1.12. 

This is an enlarged and revised edition of 
one of a series of geographical and indus- 
trial studies. The wealth of teaching aids 
makes the text adaptable to whatever kind 
of work the teacher may favor. Exercises 
at the end of each chapter correlate geog- 
raphy with history, English and arithmetic. 
Provision is made for individualizing assign- 
ments. 


Visual Education 


Selected Motion Pictures, 16 and 35 MM 
Silent and Sound. 1937-38 catalog of the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 19 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago. 

This catalog contains an extensive list of 
entertainment and educational subjects in 
both sound and silent films which may be 
rented from the Motion Picture Bureau, a 
co-operative film service for the benefit of 
national advertisers. There are also listed a 
few free films. 


Talking Pictures, How They Are Made— 
How to Appreciate Them, by Barrett C. 
Kiesling. Johnson Publishing Company, 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 332 pages. Price $1.40, retail post- 
paid; $1.05, wholesale F.O.B. publisher. 

Talking Pictures presents the complicated 
processes of picture production in simple 
terms. It carries the photoplay through 
choice of story, research, set construction, 
photography, laboratory processing, and all 
other major steps in production. It is sug- 
gested for use by classes in visual education, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Susan Scully, Chairman Executive Committee 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday Evening, December 27 


8:00—Call to order by Miss Susan Scully, chairman of 
Executive Committee 
Invocation, Mr. E. C. Fisher 
Presentation of program and introduction of the 
President, Miss Scully 

8:15—Address by President Fred L. Biester, “Present 
Obligations of the IEA.” 

8:40—Presentation of winning entries in American Edu- 
cation Week contests, Mr. B. I. Griffith 

8:50—Appointment of committees 

9:00—Discussion of our general purpose from three 


viewpoints: 

Mr. B. B. Voris, president, Illinois State School 
Board Association 

Hon. Elmer J. Schnackenberg, Member of House 
of Representatives, Illino:s General Assembly 
Hon. James O. Monroe, Member of Senate, Illinois 
General Assembly 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Forenoon, December 28 


Platform Guests, Past Presidents of IEA 
9:00—Call to order by President Fred L. Biester 
Report of Committee on Credentials, Mr. C. R. 
Williams, chairman 
9:10—Seating of delegates 
9:20—Report of Director of Public Relations, Bernard 
I. Griffith 
9:40—Report of Director of Research, Lester R. Grimm 
10:00—Report of Executive Secretary, Robert C. Moore 
10:20—Report of Committee on Legislation, Mr. B. F. 
Shafer, chairman 
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Illinois Education Association 
Springfield, December 27-29 


Elks Club Auditorium 
509 South Sixth Street 


General Purpose of Meeting: “To further in every way 


possible the educational interests of this commonwealth.” 


11:00—Report of Committee on Resolutions, Mr. S. B. 
Sullivan, chairman 
11:45—New Business 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Afternoon, December 28 


1:30—Report of Committee on Nominations, Mr. B. F. 
Shafer, chairman 
Election of officers 

1:45—Report of Treasurer, Charles McIntosh 

2:00—Report of Auditing Committee, Mr. O. T. Bright, 
Jr., chairman 

2:15—Report of Committee on Appropriations, 
Susan Scully, chairman 

2:30—Address, “Federal Support for Education,” Mr. 
Roscoe Pulliam 

3:00—Report of Director of N. E. A., John W. Thalman 

3:20—Address, Mr. Joseph S. DeRamus, managing di- 
rector, Illinois Credit Union League 

3:40—New and unfinished business 

4:00-5:00—Reception of delegates at William Bishop 
Owen Memorial Building 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday Evening, December 28 
7:30—Concert by the All-Chicago School A Cappella 
Choir, Mr. David Nyvall, Conductor. (Program 
on page 128) 
8:30—Address, “The Signs of Promise,” Mrs. 
Hooper Dahl 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday Forenoon, December 29 


9:00—Report of Committee on Teacher Training, Mr. 
Karl L. Adams, chairman 

9:20—Report of Committee on Promoting Prompt Tax 
Payments, Mr. George E. Thompson, chairman 

9:40—Report of Committee on Co-operation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mr. 
J. Lester Buford, chairman 

10:00—Report of Committee on Larger District Unit, Mr. 
Roy V. Jordan, chairman 

10:30—Report of Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Mr. D. 
F. Nickols, manager 

10:50—Report of Board of Directors, Mr. Fred L. Biester, 
chairman 

11:15—New and unfinished business 
Adjournment 


Miss 


Myrtle 
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AL MEETING 


Allied Organizations to Meet, 
Committees, Social Functions 


Monday Forenoon, December 27 


9:30—Annual State Spelling Contest, State Senate 
Chamber. For rules governing this contest, apply 
to the chairman of the committee, F. R. Isenburg, 
Pekin. Prizes for the winners will be awarded at 
the County Superintendents’ Association meeting 
in the afternoon at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

10:00—The State Dictionary Contest, Room 202, Spring- 
field High School. Those interested should write to 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Illinois, for the Dictionary 
Contest Bulletin and the practice Series of Class 
Exercises. 
Illinois Attendance Officials’ Association, nine- 
teenth annual meeting. Program on page 125. 


Monday Afternoon 


1:30—The Illinois County Superintendents’ Association 
annual meeting at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 
Program will begin at 1:30 p.m. and banquet at 
5:30. The awards to the winners of the spelling 
contest will be presented at this meeting. 
A meeting of the County Superintendents Section of the 
Illinois Education Association will be convened immedi- 
ately after adjournment of the County Superintendents 
\ssociation to transact such business as may be required 
by law and such other business as may come before the 
session. 
3:00—Meeting of Board of Directors of the I. E. A., 
office of the Secretary in the William Bishop Owen 
Memorial Building. 

5:30—The Chicago Division will entertain the officers 
of the IEA and the presidents, secretaries and 
chairmen of public relations committees of the 
Divisions at a dinner in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln. They cordially invite also as 
many other Division officers and delegates as may 
care to purchase dinner tickets and notify the hotel 
in advance of their intention to be present. The 
purpose of this dinner is to promote better ac- 
quaintance and understanding. 
Illinois County Superintendents Association ban- 
quet, Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Meeting begins at 
1:30 P.M. 

6:00—Illinois City Superintendents Association dinner, 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 

The Committee on Nominations will hold a meeting in 
the front of the auditorium immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the first general session. See the detailed an- 
nouncement on page 103. 


Tuesday Forenoon, December 28 


7:30—Past Presidents’ Breakfast: The present officers 
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Fred L. Biester, President 


and the past presidents of the IEA will have 
breakfast together in a private dining room in 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


12:00—The Women Delegates and all other women in at- 
tendance at the state meeting will have a program 
and luncheon together at Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 
All women delegates are urged to attend. 
The Phi Delta Kappa will hold a luncheon for 
members and their friends at the Elks Club at 
noon on Tuesday, December 28. A program is be- 
ing arranged. Luncheon, 50 cents per person. 
Reservations should be made at reservation desk 
not later than 11:00 a.m. 

4:00—Reception at William Bishop Owen Memorial 
Building. Detailed announcement on page 128. 

5:50—Annual Principals’ Dinner sponsored by the 
Springfield Principals’ Club, ballroom Leland Ho- 
tel. Detailed announcement on page 128. 

9:30—Chicago Division Party and Dance immediately 
after adjournment of evening session, ballroom 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. Detailed announcement 
on page 128. 


Wednesday Afternoon 
12:00—Delta Kappa Gamma luncheon. See page 128. 
Exhibit 
An exhibit of material used by the state and Division 
departments of public relations will be displayed in the 
east end of the Elks’ Auditorium. 
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FE. the information of the Division 
delegates and other members of the 
Illinois Education Association, we are 
publishing the program and the follow- 
ing facts about the annual meeting of 
the association to be held in Springfield 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
December 27, 28 and 29, 1937. 


Place of Meeting 


All sessions will be held in the audi- 
torium of the Elks Building at 509 
South Sixth Street, which is one block 
east and about two blocks south of the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 


Headquarters Hotel 


The Abraham Lincoln Hotel has 
been selected as headquarters hotel 
during the meeting. If you stay at 
this hotel, ask for the special room rates 
offered our members. ‘Teachers may 
enroll there and receive badges during 
the afternoon of Monday, December 
27, up to 6 o’clock p.m. After that the 
registration office will be moved to the 
lobby of the Elks Club building. 


Membership 


Membership is open to all who are 
engaged in or interested in educational 
work. 

The payment of the annual fee of 
two dollars will entitle you to attend 
all sessions of the annual meeting, and 
also to one year’s subscription to the 
ILtinots TEACHER, the official publi- 
cation of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. 

All those who have paid membership 
fees in any of the Division meetings 
since January 1 of this year will be 
furnished admission badges free of any 
other charge if they present their re- 
ceipts to the Treasurer or enrolling offi- 
cer. Bring your receipts. 


Who Are the Delegates? 


The delegates to the Representative 
Assembly are as follows: 

1. The members of the Governing 
Committee. These are the members 
of the present state association commit- 
tees on Appropriations, Legislation, 
and Resolutions, elected by their re- 
spective Divisions this year 1937. See 
directory on this and following pages. 

2. All ex-presidents of the state as- 
sociation. 

3. All presidents-elect of the Divi- 
sions. These are the presidents elected 
by the several Divisions this year, 
1937, to serve next year, 1938, as presi- 
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dents, but this year, 1937, as delegates. 

4. The regular delegates appointed 
by each of the Divisions on a basis of 
one delegate for every 100 members 
or major fraction thereof enrolled this 
year. These are the delegates appointed 
this year. If any delegate cannot at- 


tend the state meeting, he should assign 
his duties to some regularly appointed 
alternate who can and will attend. 

5. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

6. All ex-secretaries of the Illinois 
Education Association. 








James O. Monroe 


James O. Monroe is a native of Jefferson 
County, Illinois. He was educated in the 
rural schools, Ewing Academy, and Illinois 
College. At the age of fifteen he began learn- 
ing the printing trade and worked his way 
through college as printer and reporter. In 
1911 he became city editor of the Jackson- 
ville Daily Courier, in 1913 bureau manager 
for the United Press at Springfield, and in 
1915 managing editor of the Jacksonville 
Courier. In 1917 he moved to Collinsville 
and purchased the Collinsville Herald, of 
which he is still the publisher. He is a 
member of Edwardsville Typographical Un- 
ion No. 354, and of the Masons, Moose, 
Eagles, Knights of Pythias, American Yeo- 
man and Collinsville and St. Louis Cham- 
bers of Commerce. In 1911 he married 
Miss Frieda Koch of Jacksonville. They 
have five children, four sons and a daughter, 
and one of the boys is a teacher in the Col- 
linsville High School. Mr. Monroe was 
elected State Senator in 1930 to represent the 
47th Senatorial District, and was re-elected in 
1934. His voting record on school bills is 
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Roscoe Pullia 


excellent and his attitude friendly. 

RoscoE PuLt1am was born on his father’s 
farm near Belleville, Illinois, in 1896. He 
was educated in the local public schools; 
Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Education in 1925; in the A.E.F. University, 
Beaune, France, 1919; University of Illinois, 
M.A., 1927; and the University of Chicago. 

He taught in the rural schools of St. Clair 
County, 1914-17; instructor of adult illiter- 
ates, United States Army, Neiderbreisig, Ger- 
many, 1918-19; superintendent of schools, 
Bunker Hill and Staunton, Illinois, 1920-26; 
superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, IlIli- 
nois, 1927-35; instructor in education and 
psychology, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois, summer sessions 
1926-29; part-time assistant in sociology, 
University of Illinois, second semester, 1926- 
27; instructor in secondary education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, sum- 
mer, 1931; president, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, 1935 to present. 

He has contributed to various magazines 
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Railroad Rates 

The regular rates by the railroads 
for the period of our meeting are as low 
as we can obtain by any other plan. 
Therefore, we need not bother with 
railroad certificates or their validation. 
When you purchase your railroad 
ticket, ask for the lowest rate that the 


tir Delegates . . . Directory 


agent will grant for the accommoda- 
tions you require. 


Committee on Nominations 


Immediately after adjournment 
Monday evening the Committee on 
Nominations will meet in the front of 
the auditorium next to the stage. Mr. 











e Hooper Dahl 


numerous articles on problems of education, 
several of which are listed in the Readers 
Guide and the International Index, and is the 
author of a book, Extra-Instructional Activi- 
ties of the Teacher. In 1923 he married 
Miss Mabel McGuire of Carbondale and 
they have three children. Mr. Pulliam is one 
of the best-known leaders in education in 
Illinois. 


Myrtite Hooper Dant is a teacher in the 
Hiawatha school in Minneapolis. A few of 
the positions in which she is now or has in 
the recent past rendered service are: presi- 
dent of Minneapolis Classroom Teachers’ 
Association, president of Business Women’s 
Club, member of radio committee of state 
Parent-Teacher Association, president of 
Minnesota Education Association; and these 
positions of responsibility and service for the 
National Education Association: Midwestern 
Regional Director of Classroom Teachers De- 
partment, member of executive committee, 
member of tenure committee, and member 
of committee on amending charter. 
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Elmer J. Schnackenberg 


ELMER J. SCHNACKENBERG, present minor- 
ity leader of the Illinois House of Represen- 
tatives, and a Republican survivor of the 
1932 and 1936 Democratic landslides, was 
born August 22, 1889, is married and is the 
father of five boys and one girl. He was 
educated in the public schools and received 
his LL.B. from the University of Chicago. 
While attending law school, he taught in 
night schools of Chicago. At present he is 
a member of the law firm of Schnackenberg, 
Hansen & Towle, Chicago. He was elected 
to the House of Representatives for the first 
time in 1912, was selected as minority leader 
of the House in 1933 and again in 1937. He 
is a prominent legislator and is considered 
an authority on parliamentary law. He has 
been a consistent supporter of good school 
legislation. At this year’s session, by his vote 
and in debate, he actively advanced the 
cause of an increased distributive school fund, 
and worked hard for adequate appropriations 
for the University of Illinois and the normal 
colleges. 


(Continued on page 104) 
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B. F. Shafer is chairman, and all mem- 
bers of the state committees on Appro- 
priations, Legislation, and Resolutions 
are members. The offices for which 
nominations are to be made are as fol- 
lows: President, First Vice-President, 
Second Vice-President, Third Vice- 
President, and one member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, who is to be also 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for three years. The Presi- 
dent, First Vice-President, and member 
of the Executive Committee will serve 
also on the Board of Directors. 

This committee should also nominate 
one member of the State Examining 
Board. 


Directory 

(For a list of the officers of the As- 
sociation, see the title page of this 
magazine. ) 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS.—Chair- 
man, Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, °37; Black Hawk, L. O. Dawson, 
principal, United Township High School, 
East Moline, 40; Central, P. C. Kurtz, high 
school, Bloomington, °38; Chicago, Lena 
Belle Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox A enue, Chi- 
cago, °39; DuPage Valley, C. E. Miller, su- 
perintendent of schools, Westmont, ‘40; 
East Central, Irving Munson, superintendent 
of schools, Kankakee, ’38; Eastern, F. A 
Wilson, principal, township high school, Ar- 
cola, ’39; Illinois Valley, B. R. Bowden, su- 
perintendent of schools, Morris, 40; Lake 
Shore, E. N. Cassady, superintendent of 
schools, Brookfield, ’38; Mississippi Valley, 
Claire Talley, superintendent of schools, Lit- 
tleton, ’40; Northeastern, W. W. Meyer, 
principal, community high school, Harvard, 
39; Northwestern, Elizabeth Harvey, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools, Belvidere, 
40; Peoria, Will Hullinger, principal, com- 
munity high school, San Jose, ’38; Rock 
River, C. B. Mummart, superintendent of 
schools, Prophetstown, °39; South Central, 
P. L. Blansett, county superintendent of 
schools, Winchester, ’40; Southeastern, C. T. 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
38; Southern, Marvin Webb, county super- 
intendent of schools, Mound City, °39; 
Southwestern, R. H. Girhard, principal, com- 
munity high school, Greenfield, 40; Western, 
R. R. Simpkins, W. I. S. T. C., Macomb, ’38 

CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION.—Chairman, 
B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport, ’39; Black Hawk, A. W. Boley, 
principal, Central School, Kewanee, ’38; Cen- 
tral, E. H. Lukenbill, county superintendent 
of schools, Lincoln, °39; Chicago, Frederick 
T. Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, Chicago, 
38; DuPage Valley, V. L. Beggs, superin- 
tendent of schools, Elmhurst, ’38; East Cen- 
tral, T. H. Cobb, superintendent of schools, 
Urbana, ’39; Eastern, E. H. Taylor, E. I. S. 
T. C., Charleston, ’40; Illinois Valley, J. W. 
Graham, township high school, LaSalle, ’38; 
Lake Shore, John W. Thalman, superintend- 
ent, township high school, Waukegan, °39; 
Mississippi Valley, Ronald W. Clark, princi- 
pal, junior high school, Quincy, ’38. 

Northeastern, G. E. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Charles, 40; North- 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Our Speakers’ Who's Who 


(Continued from page 103) 





Bryant B. Voris 


Mr. Bryant B. Vorits is president of the 
board of education at Waterloo, Illinois, 
which position was held also by his father 
and his grandfather. After graduating from 
this same Waterloo school, he attended the 
University of Illinois and Washington Uni- 
versity. He then enlisted as a naval aviator 
for the World War and attended Boston 
Tech for training. Just after the Armistice, 
he returned to Waterloo to work for the H. 
C. Voris Printing Company, and is now its 
general manager. He is also managing editor 
of the Waterloo Republican, director of the 
municipal band, and has been president of 
the local Chamber of Commerce, and of the 
country club. Under his administration as 
president, the Chamber of Commerce pur- 
chased certain lands, which have since be- 
come Waterloo Park and the site for a new 
grade and high-school building now being 
erected. Mr. Voris was recently elected to his 
second term as president of the Illinois State 
School Board Association. 


Directory 


(Continued from page 103) 


western, Selmer H. Berg, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford, °38; Peoria, John A. 
Hayes, county superintendent of schools, 
Peoria, '39; Rock River, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal of high school, Dixon, 40; South Cen- 
tral, W. E. Buck, county superintendent of 
schools, Virginia, ’38; Southeastern, Roe M. 
Wright, superintendent of schools, Palestine, 
’°39; Southern, Russell Malan, superintendent 
of schools, Harrisburg, ’40; Southwestern, 
Paul B. Chance, county superintendent of 
schools, Salem, °38; Western, G. R. Imbody, 
principal, high school, Monmouth, 39. 


COMMITTEE ON ReEsoLUTIONS.—Chairman, 
S. B. Sullivan, principal, community high 
school, West Frankfort, 38; Black Hawk, 
Rilla Bowers, Aledo, ’39; Central, John A. 
Kinneman, I. S. N. U., Normal, ’40; Chicago, 
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Susan Scully, 6410 Woodlawn avenue, Chi- 
cago, 40; DuPage Valley, F. C. Fenton, su- 
perintendent of schools, Bensenville, ’39; East 
Central, W. E. Richison, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Watseka, *40; Eastern, 
F. E. Crawford, St. Elmo, ’38; Illinois Val- 
ley, M. E. Steele, superintendent of schools, 
Mendota, ’39; Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, 
assistant principal of high school, La Grange, 
40; Mississippi Valley, Laura Calloway, 
Barry, °39; Northeastern, O. V. Walters, 
principal, high school (east), Aurora, °38; 
Northwestern, H. C. Muth, principal, Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Rockford, °39; 
Peoria, H. L. Dyar, county superintendent 
of schools, Eureka, ’40; Rock River, C. R 
Williams, superintendent of schools, Water- 
man, ’38; South Central, J. O. Austin, prin- 
cipal, community high school, Athens, °39; 
Southeastern, W. R. McIntosh, principal, 
township high school, Olney, ’40; Southern, 
L. E. Etherton, county superintendent of 
schools, Murphysboro, °38; Southwestern, 
W. W. Krumsiek, Edwardsville, 39; Western, 
M. P. Wilkins, principal, high school, Tou- 
lon, *40. 


Special Committees 


AvupiTInc CoMMItTTEE.—Chairman, Orville 
T. Bright, Jr., 6049 Kimbark Avenue, Chi- 
cago; Madonna Kabbes, high school, Spring- 


field; David C. Hilling, Manual Training 
High School, Peoria. 
COMMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING.— 


Chairman, Karl L. Adams, N.I.S.T.C., De- 
Kalb, °39; T. H. Cobb, superintendent of 
schools, Urbana, '37; L. W. Williams, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, 37; Leilah Em- 
erson, principal of Jefferson school, Bloom- 
ington, ’37;. J. W. Thompson, supervisor, 
Industrial Education, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, ’37; Irving F. Pearson, county 
superintendent of schools, Rockford, °37; 
W. P. Morgan, president, W.I.S.T.C., Ma- 
comb, °38; R. W. Fairchild, president, 
I.S.N.U., Normal, ’38; Roscoe Pulliam, presi- 
dent, S.I.S.N.U., Carbondale, ’38; E. O. 
Melby, College of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, ’38; William Harris, 
superintendent of schools, Decatur, ’38; 
Harry Taylor, principal of high school, Har- 
risburg, °39; Carrie Barnes, Hay-Edwards 
School, Springfield, °39; Verne O. Graham, 
president, Chicago Normal College, °39; 
Noble J. Puffer, county superintendent of 


schools, Chicago, °39; Emma McCredie, 
7244 Coles Avenue, Chicago, °39; R. G. 
Buzzard, president, E.I.S.T.C., Charleston, 


39; W. B. Westbrook, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Harrisburg, °39. 


CoMMITTEE ON LarceR District Unit.— 
Chairman, Roy V. Jordan, superintendent of 
schools, Centralia, ’°37; H. H. Schroeder, 
Dean, I.S.N.U., Normal, ’39; L. A. Tuggle, 
county superintendent of schools, Danville, 
"39; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of schools, 
Freeport, °37; Bruce Merwin, S.1.S.N.U., 
Carbondale, ’38; B. C. Moore, Lincoln Col- 
lege, Lincoln, 38; E. L. Coberly, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, ’38. 


CoMMITTEE ON Prompt TAx PAyMENTS.— 
Chairman, George E. Thompson, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Charles; Frederick T. 
Wilhelms, 7354 Clyde Avenue, Chicago; Ray 
E. Cheney, superintendent of schools, River 
Forest; Elbert Fulkerson, principal of high 
school, Carterville; E. A. Curry, high school, 
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Mr. Nyvall to Direct 
Chicago High School 
A Cappella Choir 





David Nyvall, Jr. 


Through the courtesy of Helen Howe, 
director of music of the Chicago public 
schools, the Illinois Education Association 
will have at its annual meeting this year the 
All-Chicago High School A Cappella Choir 
and its well known conductor, Mr. David 
Nyvall, Jr. Mr. Nyvall is supervisor of 
vocal music in the Chicago high schools. The 
choir was organized in April, 1937, and its 
members are those having unusual voices 
representative of Chicago’s high schools. 

An unusual program including the presen- 
tation of choral technique using both the 
audience and the choir will be a rare treat to 
educators attending the meeting. A program 
of choral music rendered by the choir will 
follow the demonstration. 

The concert Tuesday evening, December 
28, begins at 7:30 o’clock. The program in 
detail is published on page 128 of this issue 


Kankakee; G. H. Richert, high school, Rock- 
ford; Howard Bosley, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale 


CoMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION WITH ILLI- 
NOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
—Chairman, J. Lester Buford, superintendent 
of schools, Mt. Vernon; Lillian Lewis, 
1325 Wilson Avenue, Chicago; Otis Keeler, 
Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield; Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 
808 Hester Avenue, Normal; Mrs. Paul E 
Madden, 1108 West Nevada Street, Urbana; 
Mrs. Holland Flagler, 9762 Vanderpoe! 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Local Committees 


General chairman, Frank A. Drake; enroll- 
ing and registering clerk, Frank A. Drake; 
assistant, Ethel C. Brown; doorkeepers, C. E 
Knapp, Horace Bower; Sergeant-at-arms, 
W. A. Miller; assistants, E. T. Jackson, B. E 
Wheeler, J. C. Gannon, C. A. Stevens; in- 
formation, Beatrice Tolan. 
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Trends in Current Educational Thought 


By HAL HALL «++ Southern Illinois State Normal University 


HIS article is the result of six weeks 
of constant reading and discussion of 
recent educational literature.’ In this 
time, the writer read twenty or more 
recent books on a wide variety of 
topics and listened to detailed reviews 
of some fifty or sixty others. All books 
read and reviewed have appeared since 
1933 and all those included in this re- 
port were published in 1936 and 1937 
with the exception of one book, which 
was published in 1935. 

In reading and listening to the re- 
ports given in class, it soon became ap- 
parent that there was an almost unani- 
mous interest on the part of the authors 
of the books read in the need for social 
reform, for adapting our institutions 
to new economic conditions, and for 
changing our schools so that they may 
become an important factor in social 
reconstruction. In practically all the 
current literature this theme recurred 
again and again. A number of quota- 
tions follow which point, rather clear- 
ly the direction of educational thought.’ 


COMMITTEE ON ORIENTATION.—This shift 
in educational opinion from individualism to 
a social view implies that educational prac- 
tice will increasingly be directed toward the 
welfare and progress of the society and will 
concern itself with the welfare and progress 
of the individual only in so far as these 
promise to contribute to the welfare of the 
society* 


W. H. Kivpatricx.—With us, however, 
science and technology have in recent years 
grown so rapidly that the remaining cultural 
arrangements now fall behind in failure to 
make adequate and just use of the possibili- 
ties thus offered. We need _ institutional 
changes. Perhaps the acutest lag of all lies in 
the failure of social thought and moral effect 
to grapple adequately with these new con- 
ditions and possibilities. Meanwhile our civili- 
zation suffers.‘ 


1The writer attended the Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.) summer session this last summer 
and was a member of Dr. Frank L. Wright’s class, 
Current Educational Thought. The quotations in the 
articles are from books read by the author or books 
that were reported in class. The books from which 
quotations are taken are a random selection. They 
are books that were available the last week of class. 
They are typical in their interest in social reform 
and pay any other random sampling would 
reveal the same interest. 

“These quotations are not selected for the purpose 
of indicating the central theme of the book but are 
included only as evidence that recent educational 
writers are keenly aware of the problem of social 
reform. 

8/ssues-of Secondary Education, (Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
N.E.A., Bulletin No. 59 [Jan. 1937], Report of the 
Committee on Orientation). 

‘W. H. Kilpatrick, Remaking the Curriculum, 
(New York: Newson & Company, 1936), p. 14. Re- 
Printed by permission of the publishers. 
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Harotp Rucc.—The picture of the new 
society which has been produced by the so- 
cial trend of the past half-century leaves no 
doubt that the old world-wide concept of 
laissez faire, of individualistic competition 
must now be discarded. The theory of life 
upon which we base our new educational pro- 
gram will be social and co-operative rather 
than ruggedly individualistic and exploitive.® 


Howarp K. Beare.—Is the duty of the 
teacher to create attitudes that will preserve 
the status quo and protect and perpetuate 
present beliefs? Or is it to develop capacity 
for life in a changing, growing world that 
will steadily work toward a better social 
order ?® 


Wruu1aMmM Wiruers.—lIn spite of individual 
achievement, in spite of our success in the ex- 
ploitation of our natural resources and in 
building the leading industries of the world, 
and in spite of our success in the creation 
and accumulation of wealth, we have been 
incompetent in our group action. We have 
been socially ignorant and ineffective, and 
our present dilemma is the natural conse- 
quence of our incompetence in group behav- 
ior.” 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.—The 
profound issue in America is whether the 
vast economic and social forces which the 
science and technology of the century have 
brought into the world can be democratically 
controlled in the interests of all the people, 
or whether that control must rest in the 
hands of a few to serve the special interests 
of a few’ 


Joun AND Marcaret Norton.—In the dec- 
ades between 1915 and 1935 not less than 
35,000 courses of study were issued. What is 
the reason for all this activity? . . . Inter- 
dependence grows apace with the application 
of science to the development of means of 
production, communication, transportation 
and recreation . . . Even the independence of 
the farmer, our most individualistic worker, 
is disappearing . . . The significance of these 
facts for education can hardly be overesti- 
mated, although it is not easy to determine 
with definiteness the exact implications for 
the curriculum which grow out of them 
. .. In the light of the material presented, it 
seems proper to conclude that powerful, and 
in some instances relatively new, factors are 
operating to bring about far-reaching changes 
in human thought and action” 


SHarold Rugg, American Life and the School Cur- 
riculum, (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1936), pp. 270- 
271. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

*Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), p. 259. 
Reprinted so - of the publishers. 

TWilliam Withers, Current Social Problems, (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936), p. vii. Reprinted 
by permission of the publishers. — ¥ 

sPhe Improvement of Education, (Washington, 
D. C.: Department of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, Fifteenth Yearbook, 1937), 


. 12. 
. *John and Margaret Norton, Foundations of Cur- 


riculum Building, (Boston: Ginn & Company, 1936), 
PP. 3, 38, 20. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
ishers. 
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J. W. SrupeBaker.—But now we see cer- 
tain trends toward socialization in the field 
of economics. Therefore, again I ask, can we 
under the terrific pressures of the demands 
for a more satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lems of our economic life, hold fast to 
democracy in education, to the kind of free- 
dom to learn that gives to increasing mil 
lions of our citizens the ability with which 
to make free choices?” 


Boyp H. Bope.—If civilization is to sur 
vive, there must be a change of base. Democ- 
racy must enter the list, not as a symbol of 
a vague humanitarianism, or of a cumber- 
some parliamentarian procedure, but as a 
distinctive way of life . . . Educationally, it 
must insist that no man, even though he be 
a teacher, has the right to appoint himself 
the keeper of his neighbor’s soul. 

P. R. Hanna.—Science, which increases in 
geometric ratio through its discoveries and 
inventions, changes our world of affairs with 
bewildering rapidity. As Whitehead points 
out, when the time span of important change 
was longer than that of one human life, man- 
kind could properly be trained to adapt it- 
self to fixed conditions, but now that this 
time span of change is shorter than one 
human life, our education must prepare in 
dividuals to face a novelty of conditions.” 


This sampling of quotations empha- 
sizes the concern of the writers with 
the problem and throws light on its 
urgency. The question that might now 
be logically raised is: What are some 
of the more common current proposals 
submitted as means of realizing this 
needed reconstruction of society? 
These proposals include adult educa- 
tion, teaching the controversial sub- 
jects, the improvement of the indi- 
vidual through religion and character 
education, and a constant revision of 
the curriculum. It is difficult to say 
which proposal recurred most fre- 
quently with the exception of* adult 
education, which was mentioned by a 
number of authors. Below are present- 
ed a series of quotations illustrating 
some of these proposals. 


Adult Education 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.—Since 
the trend towards reform of Facism is bound 
to be rather definitely decided within ten 


J. W. Studebaker, The American Way, (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936), p. 
12. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 

“Boyd H.. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life, 
Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series, (New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1937), pp. 112-113. Reprinted by 
permission of the publishers. 

12P, Hanna, Youth Serves the Conmunity, 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936), 
p. 9. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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years or so, we cannot put our full trust in 
improving the instruction in the schools. The 
die will be cast one way or the other before 
many now in school have become adults. 
Therefore, much depends upon the speed, 
effectiveness, and the frequency of the or- 
ganization of such forums and programs of 
adult education as those now being sponsored 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. If the day is to be saved 
for reformed capitalism and democracy, it 
must be saved by informing and redirecting 
our adults.” 

W. H. Kirparrick.—In a rapidly changing 
civilization new social problems thus con- 
tinually arise, with ever new solutions pro- 
posed. These new solutions, democracy de- 
mands, must be passed upon by the people. 
Citizens must then be continually studying, 
criticizing their institutions to improve them. 
Social education thus must become a lifelong 
process."* 

J. W. Srupespaker.—Can we mitigate the 
ruggedness of individualism in our economic 
life, guiding wisely and firmly our means of 
production and distribution, and at the same 
time maintain the kind of creative individ- 
ualism of the mind which is guaranteed by 
freedom to learn in public school, a free 
press, and the right of free speech? 

If we are to do so, we must hold educa- 
tion to a course in keeping with the indepen- 
dent spirit of the founders of our great re- 
public. Following their leadership in fram- 
ing new plans for freedom, we must create 
in American life an entirely new segment 
of a complete program of public education 
n which the never ending flow of govern- 
mental and social issues will be dispassion- 
ately discussed and scientifically scrutinized.” 


Teaching the Controversial Issues 


E. L. TxHornprke.—Other things being 
equal all, or almost all, of us would favor 
using public funds to teach things which lie 
at or near the undisputed end, and which 
are free from partisan feeling. But the other 
things are not equal. In particular, the im- 
portance of questions for the conduct of life 
is often in inverse proportion to the certainty 
of the answers which schools can give; and 
the power of an experience to arouse interest, 
thought, and action is also often in inverse 
proportion to the dependability of the ten- 
dencies produced by the experience.”® 


Michael Demiashkevich would also 
teach the controversial subjects but he 
would accomplish it through what he 
calls the “algebra of civics.” 


Algebra proper is a generalization and ex- 
tension of arithmetic operated through the 
replacement of the varying concrete figures 
with symbols or letters. Similarly, the typical 
combinations and conflicts of higher human 
aspirations and lower passions, of virtues 
and vices, of errors and truths and the con- 
sequences of such combinations and conflicts 
known to history, can serve as a kind of 
serene political algebra supplanting, in the 
civic training of the educand, the delicate 
slippery ground of political arithmetic deal- 





18Department of Superintendence, op. cit., p. 104. 

“Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 15. 

Studebaker, op. cit., p. 41. 

1%6E. L. Thorndike, The Teaching of Controversial 
Subjects, An Inglis Lecture, (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1937), p. 3. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the publishers. 
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ing with the concrete political personalities 
active in the community today.” 


Improvement of the Individual 


VERNON Jones.—Instead of assuming that 
economic and social structures mold charac- 
ter, one might pause to inquire if it is not 
more accurate to say that social structures 
and individual character interact with each 
other to influence the workings of both. If 
one had to choose between structures and 
individual character for the stronger deter- 
mining factor of the two, he would at least 
have to grant that individual character to 
such an extent molds the actual workings 
of systems that no system is any better than 
the men who administer it. This, then, is the 
simple philosophy back of this experimental 
study. It is a belief in the power of the 
individual and a conviction that progress in 
education will lie primarily along the line 
of experimentally verified ways of improving 
the individual.”. 


The author, next quoted, Henry C. 
Link, a psychologist, supervised the 
psychological testing of 10,000 unem- 
ployed people in New York in 1933- 
1934. These people were given 73,226 
tests and a comprehensive personal 
history of each person was recorded. 


Henry C. Livx.—Since it was just at this 
time that I began to be aware of the signifi- 
cance of religion in the lives of people, I was 
able to compare my experience in individual 
cases with the mass results made possible by 
this enormous project. One of these findings 
not published in the report, was that the in- 
dividuals who believed in religion or attended 
church had significantly better personalities 
than those who did not.” 


Revision of the Curriculum 


Joun anp Marcaret Norton.—There are 
few developments in the field of education 
which are of greater social significance than 
the growing tendency to look upon the cur- 
riculum revision as a permanent and con- 
tinuing responsibility of school administrators 
and to make specific provisions for its sup- 
port. History reveals many examples of 
schools which in past civilizations have failed 
to keep abreast of the times and have be- 
come reactionary influences in the societies 
they were created to serve.” 


Selection of Pupils 


COMMITTEE ON ORIENTATION.—Once a pu- 
pil has mastered the minimum essentials, 
therefore, and has been given full opportu- 
nity under adequate guidance to try himself 
out in the various major types of work 
which the secondary school can appropriately 
offer, his continued failure to attain or to 
make reasonable progress toward valuable 
competence in some one of these types of 
work represents just ground for considering 
that he has reached a level of diminishing 
returns from continued schooling. For any 

1TMichael Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the 

Philosophy of Education, (Chicago: American Book 
Company, 1936), p. 197. Reprinted by permission 
of the publishers. 
_ Vernon Jones, Character and Citizenship Training 
in the Public School, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), p. ix. Reprinted by permission of the 
publishers. 

Henry C. Link, The Return to Religion, (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1937), p. 11. Re- 


printed by permission of the publishers. 
John and Margaret Norton, op. cit., p. 566. 
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boy or girl to keep on in school when his 
work is resulting in this type of failure can 
amount at best to no more than his marking 
time educationally.” 


MicHaAEL DEMIASHKEVICH.—In order that 
the elite of a democratic nation may have an 
appropriate educational opportunity, and the 
nation an appropriate circulation of the elite, 
which alone can promise that the right man 
will be brought to the right place in the 
service of democracy, it is necessary, then, 
that equality of educational opportunity 
should be reduced to its right proportions, 
and educational opportunity for the elite 
should be adequately provided for. 


“The Middle Way” 


That America like Sweden should 
seek the ““Middle Way” is the sensible 
proposal of Dr. Demiashkevich when 
he says: 

Next collectivism is recommended as the 
only plausible remedy for the abuses, actual 
and supposed of capitalism. This is obvi- 
ously, a case of sophistic logic. A is either 
B or non-B. In reality, the true improve- 
ment of social life can come only via A being 
both B and non-B at one and the same time. 
In other words, it can only come through a 
reform which will strike a sound balance be- 
tween economic individualism or capitalism, 
on the one hand, the public control on the 
ae 


In summary, the consensus of re- 
cent educational thought seems to be 
that by adult education, curriculum re- 
vision, character education and reli- 
gion, teaching the controversial sub- 
jects and the elimination from our 
schools of those who cannot or will not 
profit by what the school offers, the 
schools may be an important factor 
in effecting much needed social re- 
form. 





School and Society 


One of the first steps to be taken practic- 
ally in effecting a closer connection of edu- 
cation with actual social responsibilities is 
for teachers to assert themselves more di- 
rectly about educational affairs and about the 
organization and conduct of the schools. 
. . . The present dictation of policies for the 
schools by bankers and other outside pecun- 
iary groups is more than harmful to the 
cause of education. It is also a pathetic and 
tragic commentary on the lack of social pow- 
er possessed by the teaching profession. 
Teachers will not do much for the settlement 
of social problems, outside of the indirect 
influence of academic discussion, much less 
help build a new social order until they have 
asserted themselves by taking an active share 
in the settlement of the educational problems 
which most directly concern teachers in their 
own local communities. Begin at home is 
again the lesson to be learned—DR. JOHN 
DEWEY, in an address before the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, Minneapolis, March 1, 1933. 





Committee on Orientation, op. cit., p. 103. 

2Demiashkevich, op. cit. p. 411. In referring to 
the “elite,” Dr. Demiashkevich refers to the intel- 
lectually gifted. 

%/bid., p. 264. 
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Prepared by the Committee on Res- 
olutions of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation on October 30, 1937, to be 
submitted to the Representative As- 
sembly of the IEA at the annual meet- 
ing on December 28, 1937. 


Introduction 
PuRPOSE.—The purpose of the IIli- 

nois Education Association is to pro- 

mote the welfare of the children of the 

State through the schools and other 

allied agencies, to seek the improve- 

ment of our schools and educational 
opportunities throughout the entire 

State, to promote the welfare of teach- 

ers as individuals as well as a group 

and to improve education in general 
on a local, state and national scope. 
EDUCATION AS AN AMERICAN INSTI- 

TUTION.—We reassert our belief in the 

American system of education as one 

of the great and necessary institutions 

of our country. We believe that only 
through a continuation of an all-inclu- 
sive educational program which will 
develop an educated and intelligent 
public mind can the principles of 

American democracy be safeguarded. 

We believe that such an educational 

program is best afforded through the 

public schools. 

A. Youth Guidance.— We believe 
that there is a growing need for 
an increased guidance program 
for the youth of America. 
We endorse the National Edu- 
cation Association’s efforts to se- 
cure a Division of Youth Edu- 
cation and Guidance in the 
United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

. Adult Education. — We believe 
that the education of adults for 
effective citizenship is a function 
of the public schools. We urge 
increased attention to this phase 
of education by local, state and 
federal authorities. 


Finance 

LocaL FINANCIAL Support. — Be- 
cause of the wide differences that exist 
in the assessed valuation per student 
enrolled in different districts through- 
out the State, gross inequalities exist 
in the ability to support schools through 
local taxes. We, therefore, urge the 
use of larger district units for property 
taxation and school administration, 
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with district revenue supplemented by 
increased state financial support. 

STATE FINANCIAL SuPPpoRT. — We 
believe the State has a definite obliga- 
tion to equalize educational opportu- 
nities and to provide a more equitable 
distribution of school costs in different 
school districts and in different sections 
of the State through an adequate state 
distributive fund. We endorse the 
state financial program set up by the 
Legislative Committee of the Illinois 
Education Association as being the 
minimum program that will furnish 
adequate state support for the schools. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL SuPPORT.—We 
endorse the efforts of the National 
Education Association to secure lib- 
eral federal aid for education propor- 
tionate to educational need, and to 
equalize the support for education. We 
endorse the principles of federal aid 
as expressed in the provisions of the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill. 

Tax ASSESSMENTS.—We urge the 
enforcement of tax laws to the end 
that both intangible and tangible prop- 
erty will reach the assessors’ books at 
fair valuations, thus relieving real es- 
tate of its unfair share of taxation. 

Tax CoLLEecTions.—Some counties 
in the State still show a heavy tax de- 
linquency. Schools in these counties 
are suffering from inadequate revenue 
to provide support for proper pro- 
grams. We urge that vigorous steps 
be taken by the proper legal authori- 
ties to bring about increased tax col- 
lections in these counties. We urge 
the Illinois Education Association’s 
Committee on Tax Collections to con- 
tinue its efforts to secure better collec- 
tions in delinquent counties. 

Tax Base.—Because the general 
property tax is inadequate and inequit- 
able as a basis for local government 
and school revenue, we pledge the sup- 
port of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion in the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment permitting a graduated in- 
come tax in Illinois such as is used by 
many other States and by the Federal 
Government. 

Tax DistrrpuTion.— We believe 
that a most wholesome public reac- 
tion can be secured by educating tax- 
payers as to the variety and quality 
of public services which their tax 
money buys. We urge the inclusion 
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of this type of information in our pub- 
lic relations program. 


Teacher Welfare 

SupPporRT OF EpuCATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS.—We urge a state-wide program 
of education among teachers to the 
end that all teachers may be brought 
to realize the benefits to be had through 
strong national, state, and local organi- 
zations. We also urge active partici- 
pation on the part of the teacher in 
the National Education Association and 
the Illinois Education Association. 

TEACHER TENURE.—We beiieve that 
the services of the teacher in the com- 
munity will be enhanced and the in- 
struction for the children of a commu- 
nity will be improved through a pro- 
tected teacher tenure. We, therefore, 
urge all teachers to support the efforts 
of the Legislative Committee to secure 
adequate teacher tenure laws. 

MINIMUM SALARY.—We believe that 
the teacher is entitled to pay commen- 
surate with the services rendered as 
compared with the pay of other public 
servants. We, therefore, endorse the 
efforts of the Legislative Committee to 
secure minimum salary laws for teach- 
ers. 

ADEQUATE RETIREMENT SECURITY. 
—We believe that the welfare of the 
children of the State as well as that of 
the teachers demands adequate security 
for teachers after retirement. We, 
therefore, pledge our support toward 
securing a teacher retirement law that 
will compare favorably with the best 
in the Nation. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH.—We believe 
that only through absolute freedom to 
teach the truth can education function 
in its fullest degree. We, therefore, 
condemn any practice within a com- 
munity which would directly or indi- 
rectly hamper the teacher in his frec- 
dom to teach the truth as it exists. 

CERTIFICATION. — We believe that 
the welfare of both children and teach- 
ers demands a higher standard of 
teacher certification. We, therefore, 
endorse the recommendation of the 
Legislative Committee on the certifi- 
cation of teachers. 

TEACHER PERSONNEL. — We recog- 
nize the importance of retaining in the 
teaching profession the finest personnel 
that the country affords. We commend 
the teachers’ colleges and other insti- 
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tutions educating teachers, in their ef- 
forts to promote the selection of such 
students of quality as on the basis of 
scholarship, character, and personal 
qualities will eventually enhance the 
teaching profession. 

AssocIATION DuEes.—Because of the 
constant increase in the demands for 
service being made upon the office of 
the state association, and because of 
the need for new activities which are 
not now a part of our program due to 
insufficient revenue, we recommend 
that the Board of Directors devise a 
plan for informing the teachers of the 
State of the need for an increase in 
dues, and present some plan to the 
teachers at the Division meetings in 
1938. 


Public Relations 

STATE DEPARTMENT.—We commend 
our state Department of Public Rela- 
tions in its efforts to secure a uniform 
program of information, interpretation 
and activity throughout the State. We 
believe that much has been accom- 
plished toward educating the public as 
to the needs and achievements of the 
schools and we urge the continuation 
of a vigorous state-wide Public Rela- 
tions Program. We call attention to 
the need for revenue for this purpose. 
We commend the Department of Re- 
search and Statistics for furnishing au- 
thentic data and information upon 
which to base our program of construc- 
tive improvement and public relations. 

WITHIN THE Division.—We believe 
that the state-wide program has been 
made possible only through the splen- 
did co-operation of the public relations 
committees of the various Divisions. 
We, therefore, commend Division offic- 
ers for their splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion in carrying out both the State 
program and a local program of public 
relations. 

WITHIN THE CountTy.—We believe 
that the public relations program can 
be intensified and made to reach a 
greater number of people through the 
organization of county units. We, 
therefore, endorse the program of the 
Director of Public Relations in his 
efforts to set up county public relations 
units. 

WITHIN THE SCHOOL AND CoMMU- 
NITY.—We believe that intelligent in- 
struction concerning the school is 
much neglected within the school. We, 
therefore, recommend that every school 
include as a part of its program in- 
struction emphasizing the school as an 
American institution and the impor- 
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tance to future generations of adequate 
educational opportunities at present. 
We believe that such instruction will 
constitute the best type of public re- 
lations within the community. 


General Recommendations 
and Endorsements 

State Boarp oF EpucaTion.—We 
reassert our belief that the welfare of 
the schools of the State can be served 
better through the establishment of a 
state board of education. We again 
pledge our support to such an organi- 
zation set up in keeping with the rec- 
ommendations of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
—We commend the work of the State 
Department of Education and the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
the start made toward curriculum re- 
organization. We continue to offer our 
support and co-operation in promoting 
the work of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Tue Ituinotis TEACHER.—We be- 
lieve the IrttNors TEACHER is being 
read by more teachers than ever be- 
fore and we commend the editor for its 
excellence of material and make-up. 

LoyaLty To Our Purpose. — We 
urge the membership of our association 
to continue to support its program and 
its officers against any campaign de- 
signed to discredit the work of the 
Illinois Education Association in gen- 
eral or its officers in particular. 

PREVENTION OF War.—We believe 
that the surest way to prevent war is 
to educate the youth of the world as 
to the causes and results of wars and 
the importance of maintaining world- 
wide peace. We subscribe to the 
American Legion program of (a) the 
universal draft, (b) taking the profits 
out of war. 

UnirorM TEXTBOOKS.—We oppose 
a uniform textbook adoption for the 
state of Illinois. 

Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGAN- 
IZATIONS.—We believe that the wel- 
fare of educational interests as a whole 
in the state of Illinois demands close 
co-operation between all groups inter- 
ested in the advancement of education. 
We, therefore, urge the Board of Di- 
rectors to continue to co-operate with 
and to urge the co-operation of all al- 
lied groups in the cause of education. 

OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE. — We 
commend the splendid leadership that 
our Executive Secretary, Mr. Robert 
C. Moore, has given to the promotion 
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of the program of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association throughout his many 
years of service to our organization. 
We endorse the policy of the Board 
of Directors in making him its official 
representative to support and defend 
our program. We urge the entire 
membership of the association to give 
the Executive Secretary their support. 


Appreciation 

We express our appreciation to Pres- 
ident Fred L. Biester for his four years 
of splendid leadership in the cause of 
education in Illinois; to Miss Susan 
Scully for the program provided for 
this meeting; to all who have appeared 
on the program; to our Executive Sec- 
retary, our Director of Research and 
our Director of Public Relations for 
their untiring service to the association. 
We also express our appreciation to all 
allied organizations and to the press 
for their co-operation and support of 
our educational program. 


Dr. Ellwood Requests 
a Correction 


@ DR. Robert S. Ellwood, of Illinois 

State Normal University, informs 
us that the omission of a two-letter 
word from the manuscript of his re- 
cently published article made a big 
difference in the meaning and he asks 
that we republish the paragraph from 
which a pronoun was omitted. The 
article is, “Community Civics,” which 
was published in our November issue. 
The paragraph follows: 

One thing, however, is certain, regardless 
of the subject matter, community civics as at 
present taught in many schools in Illinois is 
a textbook course, taught by the formal reci- 
tation method under the direction of teachers 


who have had little or no special preparation 
in teaching it. 





The italicized pronoun at the end 
of the paragraph was omitted in the 
original. Dr. Ellwood comments: 


The lack of preparation for teaching com- 
munity civics arises from many sources, the 
most important of which is probably the fact 
that our teacher-training institutions assume 
that the only teaching to be undertaken by 
social studies teachers is to be in the tradi- 
tional subjects of history, economics, political 
science (senior civics), and sociology. Even 
the traditional community civics covers s0 
many other topics than those involved in the 
above courses that when considering only the 
subject-matter preparation, most college 
graduates find themselves puzzled when con- 
fronted with classes in this subject. As at 
present set up, the best preparation for com- 
munity civics is probably a wide understand- 
ing of sociology, in which community organi- 
zation naturally plays an important part. 
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“SCHOLASTIC POTTAGE 


BY L. A. PENNINGTON, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAYETTEVILLE 


a, as the nineteenth century has 
shown unparalleled advancement in 
the physical sciences, so, as Sir William 
Osler years ago predicted, have the 
early years of the twentieth century in- 
dicated rapid growth in the social and 
“mental” sciences. 

Among these recent developments 
has been the appearance of a definite 
attempt on the part of scientists in the 
various fields of research to synthesize 
the various branches of thought. With 
this integrative emphasis there has 
come about, though not necessarily 
causally, a shift from the Aristotelian 
to the Galilean interpretation of what 
is lawful and regular, with a corre- 
sponding shift in scientific method and 
interpretation. 

None the less important, and cer- 
tainly dependent upon the above 
changes in emphases, is the contribu- 
tion of psychiatry, psychology, and 
sociology to our complex democratic 
society. This joint contribution of 
these several developing sciences is or- 
dinarily known as the mental hygiene 
movement. 


The Mental Hygiene Movement 


This movement, founded by Clifford 
Beers in 1908 and named by Adolf 
Meyer of Phipps Clinic, Baltimore, has 
been partially instrumental in swinging 
the educational pendulum of the day 
toward “character building” and to- 
ward training in social adjustment, in 
order to combat certain exogenous and 
endogenous pathologies existent in the 
present social order. Mental hygiene 
is thus one of Sir William Osler’s pre- 
dictions in the process of becoming. 

Authoritative writers of the day have 
continued to stress the value of the 
mental hygiene movement. It has been 
referred to as one of the greatest con- 
tributions of the present century to- 
ward the improvement of our social and 
mental lives. Groves and Blanchard, 
sociologists of repute, maintain that 


~ *Until recently Dr. Pennington was a member of 
the faculty of Western Illinois Teachers College. 
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this movement is “the most hopeful 
event in the history of man.” Indeed, 
these statements can be illustrated by 
reference to the speed with which vari- 
ous educational agencies have become 
concerned with the problems relative 
to mental health and _ personality 
development. 


Needs of Parents and Teachers 

A section of the National Education 
Association has only recently published 
a yearbook dealing with the problems 
of personality development among 
children. Further, surveys of the past 
few years indicate clearly the increase 
in the number of colleges and univer- 
sities offering training as well as treat- 
ment along these lines. It appears, 
then, that the movement is likely to be- 
come a permanent one. 

Numerous technical problems have 
consequently arisen relative to the in- 
auguration of work in this new field. 
Considerable evidence indicates the 
need on the part of teachers and par- 
ents for the information available on 
social and individual adjustments. In 
as much as the nature of the needs may 
well tend to determine to some degree 
the type of work offered a brief discus- 
sion of these needs will follow. 

One of the chief problems in the 
training of teachers is that of indoctrin- 
ating students with the “scientific and 
experimental attitude.” One factor in 
this problem is that of educational lag. 
By lag is meant the gap between the 
findings of the research worker in any 
one of a number of fields and the class- 
room applications of his findings. 

This point of view may well be illus- 
trated by the study of Wickman and 
his students on the subject of teacher 
attitudes toward behavior problems. 
This investigator reports that second- 
ary and elementary teachers are much 
more concerned with the aggressive 
behavior patterns which destroy rigid- 
ity in classroom discipline than they 
are with the more insidious and so re- 
gressive disorders of the supposedly 
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A Reconstruction 


“model student.” Wickman concludes 
that the teachers used in his study ap- 
peared to be quite unfamiliar with the 
most obvious of personality disorders. 
They possessed little of the objective 
attitude which is a part and parcel of 
the scientific point of view. 

Further, there is the statement of 
Wallin, who, in 1935, maintained that 
there already existed sufficient informa- 
tion for the prevention of about fifty 
percent of the mental disorders and be- 
havior difficulties, provided ways and 
means for dissemination of this ma- 
terial to parents and teachers existed. 

Certainly the role of the teacher can 
be expected to become increasingly 
more important as training along lines 
of mental health and normal person- 
ality development is made possible. 
Education will eventually become more 
than the mere teaching of the three R’s. 
It appears that the teacher of today is 
in vital need of more training than he 
or she is getting in the field of person- 
ality development and mental hygiene. 
It is believed, further, that the teacher 
training institutions should attempt to 
develop the objective attitude of the 
scientist among those who expect to 
enter the teaching profession. Such 
an attempt via education will undoubt- 
edly lead to the reduction in the 
amount of cleavage between the re- 
search worker and the teacher. In 
fact, the teacher may become to a 
degree an experimentalist. , 


Improvement at College Level 

With these and many other consid- 
erations in mind the author has at- 
tempted to initiate a procedure at the 
collegiate level in a teacher training 
institution whereby hygienic teaching 
methods will be illustrated for the 
students. A description of this pro- 
cedure still in its experimental stages 
will follow. 

Students enrolled in two sections of 
educational sociology acted as “sub- 
jects” in the experimental group. Stu- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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The Annual Meeting 


N this number of the ILtrnots TEACHER you will find 
| the program for the annual meeting of the IEA and 

also the resolutions to be considered at that meeting. 
The legislative program agreed upon by the committee 
was published in the November issue. These reports are 
the results of the earnest work of two important com- 
mittees made up of members chosen by the eighteen Di- 
visions, but of course are subject to revision by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly if such revision is deemed necessary. 

Please notice that several other committees are to make 
reports. Their reports were not ready when this mag- 
azine was printed because the committees had not finished 
their work. Much important business will come before 
the annual meeting, and of course the Representative 
Assembly should give all of it careful consideration. 

There will be nearly 500 accredited delegates at the 
meeting, and arrangements will be made for seating to- 
gether the delegates of each Division so that they may 
easily confer and so the chairman of each delegation may 
quickly poll the votes if a vote by Divisions is ordered. 

Every effort will be made by the officers of the IEA 
to make such preparations as will facilitate proper con- 
sideration of questions and prompt action by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 


Who Kills Our Bills? 


HO opposes school finance bills at Springfield? We 
Wr often been asked to give a definite answer to 

this question, but it is difficult to name definitely all 
the opposing forces or to prove their opposition, since 
some of them work surreptitiously. However, some of 
them more openly oppose school revenue bills or report 
their achievements in defeating such bills. We believe 
the most authentic answer to the question above is a quo- 
tation from such a report. 

We have just received Bulletin No. 153, the Legislative 
Report, of the Civic Federation and Bureau of Public 
Efficiency, issued in July of this year. We learn from 
that report that this is “an organization of individual 
property owners and taxpayers representing all types of 
business enterprise—industrial, mercantile and financial 
. institutions located in Chicago and the state of Illinois. 
Primarily it is the organized voice of the taxpayers.” 

The report is authorized by Bertram J. Cahn, president, 
and Douglas Sutherland, executive secretary of the or- 
ganization. It refers to several bills that were amended, 
defeated or vetoed so that large amounts of taxes were 
“averted,” presumably through the efforts of the organi- 
zation and its executive secretary. Among the bills men- 
tioned are S. B. 36, Chicago pegged levy for schools; H. B. 
652, increased rate for unit districts; S. B. 516, increased 
rate for Springfield and Quincy school districts; and S. B. 
473, to permit bond issues for payment of court judg- 
ments against Chicago school district. 
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In regard to S. B. 36, the report says that the organi- 
zation “successfully persuaded against an effort to restate 
the Chicago school educational rate of $2.22 instead of 
$1.60,” and succeeded in getting the pegged levy reduced 
from $49,000,000 to $45,000,000. 

In regard to S. B. 473, the report says that the bill 
“was amended at our suggestion to exclude from the judg- 
ments, which might be thus financed, judgments entered 
on account of unpaid claims for services and materials.” 

The report compliments the Governor for vetoing nu- 
merous bills, including H. B. 652 and S. B. 516. Here 
is what it says: 

Large increases in taxes, which threatened in the regular session 
of the Sixtieth Illinois General Assembly just closed, and several 
very bad pension measures, have been averted in major part by 
Governor Horner’s vigorous use of the veto power, and in some 
cases by good judgment of the Legislature in refusing to send ob- 
noxious measures to the Governor’s desk. . . . 

Throughout the entire six months of the session the Civic Federa- 
tion and Bureau of Public Efficiency was active in keeping the 
members of both House and Senate supplied with educational mat- 
ter concerning pending tax and revenue matters, and submitted 
considerable information to the Governor, both during and after 
the close of the session. 

It may be well for our members to know what other 
organizations worked with the one making the report. 
Let the report tell: 

During the session we have profited from the co-operation and 
enjoyed co-operating with the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
the Chicago Real Estate Board, the Committee on Public Expendi- 
tures, the Illinois Agricultural Association, the Illinois Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the Illinois Bankers Association, the Illinois 
Chamber of Commerce, the Associated Employers of Illinois, the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Illinois Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, and other organizations. 

Evidently it is true that certain organizations do have 
“a well financed lobby” at Springfield to work on school 
finance bills. But it seems that the richest and most 
powerful of such organizations use their well financed 
lobby to defeat the bills. 


Encouragement from Mr. Johnson 


E EXTEND compliments and congratulations to Mr. 
WV scm L. Johnson, county superintendent of schools 

of Pike county. He has at times been very critical 
of the methods of the IEA and of this office; but now he 
is enlisting in the campaign to bring about certain reforms 
that we have long recommended and for which we have 
supported bills in the Legislature. 


On November 15 Mr. Johnson wrote a letter to the 
editor severely criticizing our present school system, which 
he said “would be funny or laughable if it were not such a 
serious matter.” The principal subjects criticized are the 
unnecessary office of township treasurer and the large 
number of small school districts. He says that while vis- 
iting in Harrison County, Kentucky, recently, he found 
5,200 pupils attending only 10 schools, while in his own 
county of Pike, Illinois, 5,149 pupils are being educated in 
170 schools. Evidently Mr. Johnson is in favor of the 
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consolidation of small districts and of abolishing the office 
of township treasurer. He compliments the work of the 
teachers and does not blame the school boards for the 
“mess.” He says: 

It is the system I attack; it must be changed if we are to make 
progress. We have just let a mess of a system grow up—lI suppose 
each afraid to take up the fight because it might cause one to lose 
one’s job. I feel that, since I have been county superintendent and 
have had opportunity to learn about the set-up and the defects and 
the places where the system should be changed, I am the one to 
start something. So here goes, from now on. I shall ask and expect 
your fullest co-operation as secretary of the IEA as long as you are 
in that position. 

Why ask us to co-operate? We have been “co-operating” 
for several years in efforts to do just what Mr. Johnson 
wants done, and several other things recommended by the 
committees and Representative Assembly of the IEA. We 
have recommended bills to abolish the office of township 
treasurer and to promote the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts; for example H. B. 774 by Mrs. Ickes in the 57th, 
H. B. 29 by Mr. Burns in the 58th, and H. B. 805 by 
Mr. Edwards in the 59th General Assemblies. But we 
had so much opposition from some school officers and so lit- 
tle support from others that all these bills failed to pass. 


Therefore, it is encouraging to receive from Mr. John- 
son this emphatic declaration in favor of reform and his 
promise to “start something.” What the campaign for 
reform needs is a similar inspiration and consecration by 
all members of the IEA. 


Ohio's School Deficit 


HIO school administrators imagine they are having 
( financial trouble! They are raising a hubbub be- 

cause the state school fund this year will be only 
$48,500,000, while the school expenditures chargeable to 
the state fund will be $49,000,000, thus causing a deficit 
of $500,000. 

Mr. Leonard E. Loos, erstwhile superintendent at Lake 
Forest and Eureka, Illinois, now principal of the high 
school at Euclid, Ohio, sends a clipping from the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer telling the story of the deficit and the 
dire results that may follow if the deficit is not made up. 
We have often referred to the large state school fund in 
Ohio, but it seems that it requires constant effort on the 
part of school supporters to get the money in full. For 
Mr. Loos in a letter says: 

In spite of the publicity that has been accorded the system, it is 
apparent that there is still room for improvement. Regardless of 
how nice a plan looks on paper and sounds in the speeches of pro- 
ponents, the thing reduces itself to a question of getting the money 
and of dealing with the Legislature. 

According to the State Director of School Finance, the 
state school fund of $48,500,000 will this year be raised 
from these sources: sales tax $23,400,000; liquid fuel tax 
$11,325,000; cigaret tax $7,000,000; intangible tax $6,- 
115,000; use tax $660,000. 

What! Over eleven million dollars a year for schools 
from “liquid fuel tax”? And seven million from cigaret 
tax? And over twenty-three million from sales tax? And 
then worry about a half-million deficit? 


Evidently the state of Ohio believes in balancing school 
budgets. 


Federal Aid Distributed 


N NOVEMBER 19, Secretary of the Interior, Harold 
L. Ickes announced the payment on that same day of 
the George-Deen funds for the six-month period end- 

ing December 31. These funds are for the further exten- 
sion of vocational education in the several States. 

For this six-month period Illinois receives $247,117.44. 
The largest share is received by New York and is $454,- 
464.88; the smallest share, $12,186.27 is received by Ne- 
vada. The total amount distributed to all States for this 
six-month period is $6,000,338.02. 


More Reinforcements 


TILL they come! Last month we published the reso- 
. lutions of three organizations that have endorsed im- 

portant parts of our program. Now comes a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the Illinois High School Princi- 
pals’ Association strongly endorsing state aid for high 
schools and calling for a militant campaign to obtain it. 
The resolution was adopted at the meeting of the associa- 
tion at Urbana on November 5, and is as follows: 


Wuereas, The state of Illinois contributes to the support of edu- 
cation in the first eight grades of the common school system, and 
to the higher education in state colleges and university, and to the 
professional training therein, and 

Wuereas, The high schools, or the middle area of education in 
— oe have long been neglected in the matter of such state aid, 
an 

Wuereas, High-school education is recognized throughout the 
country as an essentially important part of the educational struc- 
ture, and has judicial sanction as to its constitutional foundation, 
and 

Wuereas, The high schools must take graduates from state-sup- 
ported grade schools and prepare them according to blue-print 
specifications for state supported colleges and universities, and 

Wuereas, The high schools, thus standardized, regulated, and 
prescribed, have, for years, been facing the problem of caring for 
increasing numbers of pupils from taxation on an ever-decreasing 
valuation of assessable wealth, and 

Wuenreas, High-school education has become an increasing burden 
upon local taxing units, endangering the continuation of high-school 
education in many parts of Illinois, 

Therefore, The High School Principals of Illinois deplore this 
anomaly in state support that omits the high schools from the recog- 
nized scheme of education, and call upon all high-school teachers, 
boards of education of high schools, and parents and friends of 
high-school! education, to present a militant stand for immediate 
reparation of this neglect on the part of those in power and author- 
ity, through legislation that will modernize Illinois education by 
giving state aid to high schools. 


More Resolutions 


HE Illinois State School Board Association, at its an- 
nual meeting in Springfield on November 19, adopted 
these resolutions: 


Wuereas, The annual convention of the Illinois State School 
Board Association is now in session, and 

Wuereas, It is the unanimous opinion of the convention that the 
next special or regular session of the Legislature should consider con- 
structive school legislation, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association offer its assistance and co-opera- 
tion to the Administration in such legislation, and—be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of this 
convention and that the secretary be instructed to forward a copy 
to the Governor. 
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Rock Ysland Schools 


TAKE PART IN 


@ UNITS of work on the recognition 
and analysis of propaganda will be 
taught in the Rock Island High School 
this year. Mr. E. H. Hanson, su- 
perintendent of schools, says that the 
work will be offered on two bases: 
first, as one-third of the work in civics 
and advanced sociology; second, as 
one-twelfth of the work in American 
history. This means that approxi- 
mately six weeks will be spent on the 
unit in civics and sociology courses 
and three weeks in the history courses. 
The objectives of the teachers in 
presenting the work will be: first, to 
present the unit very definitely during 
the period of specific instruction; and 
second, to induce application of the 
learnings throughout the year by re- 
quiring the students to identify propa- 
ganda in what they read and hear. 
Tests will be administered before and 
after the teaching of the unit along 
the following lines: (1) the way 
mores and customs arise; (2) the way 
new opinions are formed; (3) ability 
to detect propaganda and classify it. 
Classification will be on the basis of 
the seven commonly used tricks of 
propagandists, listed by Dr. Clyde R. 
Miller, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University: (1) the name-calling trick, 
(2) the band-wagon trick, (3) the 
glittering-generalities trick, (4) the 
flag-waving trick, (5) the “plain-folks” 
trick, (6) the testimonial trick, and 
(7) the trick of stacking the cards. 
The Rock Island High School un- 
dertook this work upon invitation of 
Dr. Miller and the research organiza- 
tion of which he is secretary, which is 
known as the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis. It is one of eight schools to 
participate in the experimental pro- 
gram. Also participating is the high 
school of Northwestern University. 
The Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis is a non-profit corporation organ- 
ized for scientific research in methods 
used by propagandists in influencing 
public opinion. It will conduct a con- 
tinuous survey and analysis of propa- 
gandas. By objective and scientific 
scrutiny of the agencies, techniques, 
and devices utilized in the formation 
of public opinion, it will seek to show 
how to recognize propaganda. 
The Institute publishes a monthly 
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PROPAGANDA STUDY 


letter, Propaganda Analysis, and is 
addressed at 132 Morningside Drive, 
New York, N. Y. 

Members of the board of directors 
and the advisory board include: 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the School 
of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; Paul Douglas, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago; Frank 
E. Baker, president of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College; Edgar Dale, 
Associate Professor of Education, Ohio 
State University. Others are: Charles 
A. Beard, Percy S. Brown, Hadley 
Cantril, Ned H. Dearborn, E. Ernest 
Johnson, E. C. Lindeman, Robert S. 
Lynd, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. Mil- 
ler, James T. Shotwell, and Robert K. 
Speer. 

Dean Melby is also vice-president of 
the organization. Other officers are: 
president, Hadley Cantril; secretary, 
Clyde R. Miller; treasurer, Robert K. 
Speer. 

Regarding the danger of propaganda 
the first issue of Propaganda Analysis 
under date of October, 1937, says: 


What is the chief danger of propaganda? 
It appeals to emotion, and decisions made 
under stress of emotion often lead to disas- 
ter when the emotion crowds out cool, dis- 
passionate thought. 

Students and teachers especially should 
know how to deal with propaganda unemo- 
tionally. 

Approximately sixteen million young peo- 
ple between the ages of fourteen and twenty 
in the next seven years will become voters. 
As such they will decide issues affecting every 
aspect of democratic freedom—political, eco- 
nomic, social, and religious. They cannot 
wait until they are twenty-one to learn how 
to decide issues unemotionally, critically, 
thoughtfully. They must be learning now 
how to avoid decisions antagonistic to 
democracy. 


Illinois Association 
of Deans of Women 


@ THE eighteenth annual meeting of 

the Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, which was held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, November 19-20, fur- 
nished deans from all parts of the 
State new incentives for the year’s 
work. The able guest speakers, Dean 
A. J. Brumbaugh of the University of 
Chicago and Dean Thrysa W. Amos of 
the University of Pittsburgh, touched 
forcibly many phases of education, 
particularly education of women to 
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meet effectively the needs of today. 

At the opening banquet Friday eve- 
ning Dean Brumbaugh challenged the 
women by stating that we are still a 
man’s world. “Women must discover 
distinctive avenues of self-expression 
that will give them a sense of equality.” 
He pointed out areas in which women 
need guidance: conservation of energy, 
building human relationships, finding a 
career, developing emotional maturity, 
educational achievement and working 
out satisfactory standards of living. 
The speaker was able, through his own 
experiences and observations, to give 
pertinent detail and effective illustra- 
tions that gave his listeners something 
very tangible and real. 

A reception followed the address in 
which the deans, numbering more than 
one hundred, were presented to the offi- 
cers of the association and the guests 
of honor, including Dean and Mrs. 
Brumbaugh and Marion Talbot, Amer- 
ica’s first dean of women. 

Of unusual interest was the sympo- 
sium Friday morning, with Dean Thry- 
sa W. Amos as chairman, on the sub- 
ject of “Living Intelligently in a Great 
Society.” Drawing analogies from the 
classics and challenging the members of 
her group to define “great society,” the 
alert chairman gave an excellent exam- 
ple of thinking through a subject on a 
high level. The eight deans from IIli- 
nois, who made up the symposium, gave 
excellent contributions through reflec- 
tive thinking on courses offered in high 
schools and colleges, their relations to 
the objectives of education and their 
contribution to creative thinking and 
living. Dean Amos quoted frequently 
from Santayana’s The Life of Reason. 

“Come let us reason together,” be- 
gan Dean Amos, who was the speaker 
at the luncheon meeting, in which she 
emphasized the democratization of the 
individual. Giving statistics showing 
the great numbers graduated from col- 
leges, she questioned whether these 
graduates had learned to reason and to 
live intelligently. She stressed the need 
of teaching the dignity of work, the 
knowledge of self, the ability to deal 
in finances and economics, and to live 
together in peace. She recognized the 
contribution of women to the beauty 
and loveliness of living and closed with 
an expression of her implicit faith in 
their ability to share intelligently in the 
building of a better society. 

Dean Roma Hawkins, president of 
the organization, declared the meeting 
adjourned. The annual meeting of 
1938 will be at Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 
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Sex Hygiene in the Schools 





Kz « « 


By WESLEY M. HEINZ 


Mendota Township 
High School 
Mendota, Illinois 


a in biology is essen- 
tial to an understanding of human 
life and is an aid to human happiness. 
The story of life, from the simple bud- 
ding of the infinitesimal yeast plant to 
reproduction in the human species, is a 
source of never-ending fascination. In 
presenting this story there has been a 
gradual evolution from early schemes 
which dealt entirely with plants and 
animals in their reproductive processes 
to later studies which lead eventually 
to human beings. 

The child is interested in the story of 
the one-day existence of some insects. 
No less is his interest in the longevity 
of certain animals, such as the elephant 
and tortoise, and certain species of 
trees. He watches with increased inter- 
est the hatching of chicks from eggs. 
His curiosity is aroused and questions 
flow in a never-ending stream, unless 
dammed by the admonition to “never 
mind that now.” 

Let us combine two truths and see 
what results. Is it not true that every 
boy and girl will eventually raise ques- 
tions regarding sex? Is it not true also 
that by some means or other the an- 
swers will be forthcoming? Why, in the 
name of all that is fair should not those 
answers be supplied by those who are 
best qualified to supply them? I refer, 
of course, to parents and teachers. 
There must be a whole-hearted and 
clean-cut co-operation between the 
home and the school in this matter. The 
parent is confronted with the first sim- 
ple, childish questions. No true parent 
can do aught but answer them in the 
simple and honest phraseology in which 
they are put. No side-stepping! The 
nonsensical “stork” or “doctor’s bag” 
story is foolishly inconsistent with the 
true biological story. 

Among the problems of teachers 
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everywhere, and especially of biology 
teachers, none is more insistent or more 
serious than the question of sex hy- 
giene. How may young people be 
taught the truth concerning the physi- 
cal beginnings of life with such sim- 
plicity and sincerity of statement as 
will enable them to secure a reasonable 
understanding, and with such appeal to 
the moral nature as will tend toward 
right and wise conduct in these mat- 
ters? Heretofore we have left entirely 
in the hands of parents and physicians, 
and in some cases the church, the task 
of such instruction. But are not the 
school and its teachers designed to deal 
with childhood and youth? Is it not 
inconsistent that such an institution 
should shun this important phase of 
child life as a thing unclean? Why not 
view the problem squarely? 

As each new generation of teachers 
take their places in our schools they are 
better fitted to their tasks than were 
those who preceded them. The empha- 
sis laid upon the schools’ accrediting 
systems sees to that. More and more 
specialization in teaching is being em- 
phasized. Not the least affected by 
these trends are the teachers of biology. 
Because of their training and the na- 
ture of their subject matter, theirs is 
not a matter of meeting a question 
flung at them from a clear sky. Theirs 
is not a problem of taxing the mind for 
a plausible, understandable answer, 
properly phrased, yet honest and 
straightforward. Rather, theirs is the 
comparatively simple procedure of fol- 
lowing the accepted course in biology, 
guided by their professional training 
seasoned with a tactful understanding 
of youth. 

Here, ready to unfold their purpose, 
is the story of the pollen grains reach- 
ing the stigma of the flower, the pollen 
sprout reaching the ovule, the resulting 
fertilization. Here is the bean seed 
placed in the warm, moist soil, produc- 
ing a new plant. Here is the butterfly 
laying its eggs, the larva, the chrysalis, 
the emerging butterfly. Here is the 
study of the lower vertebrates, the 
spawning salmon, the jellied mass of 
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The teacher of high-school biology has 
an inestimable opportunity for service 


frog’s eggs. Here is the study of the 
human body, its reproductive system 
no less clean, no more to be avoided 
than the digestive system. All along 
the path of this unfolding story of be- 
ginning life in plant and animal, the 
frank but tactful and patient biology 
teacher has his or her opportunity to 
instruct the growing youth in what is 
without doubt the most significant 
phase of his entire life. 

It is high time we set up ideals and 
purposes with respect to sex hygiene. 
There are, indeed, a great many people 
who regard sex as a necessary evil at its 
best and tolerate it only because they 
cannot abolish it. Somehow or other 
we have built up the concept that sex 
is something to be avoided as one would 
shun vulgarity and indecency. Is it 
strange, then, that there should be so 
much misunderstanding of this vital 
subject? How long will we, parents and 
teachers, permit sex instruction to be 
picked out of the gutter? 

The answer is: Just so long as par- 
ents avoid answering questions relating 
to racial reproduction. Just so long as 
they persist in the old stand-by—the 
stork story. Just so long as teachers— 
biology teachers especially—trefuse to 
accept a humanitarian opportunity 
which is unquestionably theirs, and for 
the consummation of which they are 
adequately prepared. 

I believe we Americans are awaken- 
ing. My conviction is born of the fact 
that in the past year the medical pro- 
fession is exposing to the sunlight of 
human knowledge the facts concerning 
venereal diseases. They have finally 
realized that ignorance is far from bliss. 
In our problem of sex we have had 
enough experience to know that igno- 
rance and the wrong sources of infor- 
mation have resulted in pain, misery, 
and disillusionment to millions. Edu- 
cation is the answer. Along with the 
parent and the church, the biology 
teacher has the truly golden opportu- 
nity to deal with the sex problem. No 
biology teacher can claim true service in 
her chosen profession, until she knows 
in her heart that she is utilizing it, 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ ATHLETIC Director Charles P. Lantz, 

who is serving his twenty-seventh year on 
Eastern’s staff, has been appointed by John 
A. Wieland, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to serve on a state-wide commit- 
tee for the planning of a health and physical 
education curriculum for the public schools 
of Illinois. 


Seumas MacManus, Irish poet, humorist, 
and shanachy, appeared November 1 in the 
opening number on the Entertainment Course. 
Dr. Quincy Guy Burris, chairman of the en- 
tertainment course committee, reports that 
Richard Halliburton will appear at Eastern 
next spring. If plans now on foot are carried 
through, Miss Gladys Swarthout, well-known 
motion picture and radio singer, will appear 
on the program in March. 


Dale Trulock, a senior from Mount Zion, 
has been awarded the first $200 Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers scholarship ever 
offered at Eastern. Points considered in mak- 
ing the award included scholastic standing, 
character, health, promise as a teacher, and 
graduation from a high school having a 
P.T.A. chapter. 


“Eastern Builds” will be the theme of the 
1938 Warbler according to reports from Reba 
Goldsmith and Joe Kelly, editor and business 
manager, respectively. Pictures of the new 
Health-Education Building and the new Sci- 
ence Building will be featured. 


Although Eastern’s famed Lake Ahmo- 
weenah passed out of the campus scene when 
its site was chosen for the location of the 
new Health-Education Building, the college 
will not be without a lake. The approximate 
10,000 yards of earth which will be required 
to fill in around the new building will be 
taken from Lincoln Field, the seventy-two- 
acre tract adjoining the campus on the south- 
west. The excavation required to obtain this 
earth will result in a new campus lake paral- 
leling the number two fairway on the golf 
course. 


Speakers on Eastern’s program in observ- 
ance of American Education Week included 
Dr. Frederick B. Knight, Purdue University ; 
Dr. O. F. Weber, University of Illinois; and 
President R. G. Buzzard of the college, who 
gave a special Armistice Day address. 


Miss Isabel McKinney, head of the depart- 
ment of English, has been granted a leave of 
absence to go to New Smyrna, Fla., during 
the winter quarter to rest and write. Her 
recently published biography of the late Liv- 
ingston C. Lord has received wide praise from 
alumni, former and present faculty members 
and several book reviewers over the country. 
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Friederich Koch and his Men’s Chorus are 
at work on the music for a minstrel show to 
be presented shortly after the Christmas holi- 
days, which will be observed from Decem- 
ber 17 to January 3. 


Members of the Illinois Weekly Newspaper 
Association held their annual meeting at East- 
ern November 20. Principal speakers were 
Kenneth E. Olson, director of the Medill 
School of Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and Lucien A. File, co-ordinator for the 
State Normal Schools. 


Franklyn L. Andrews, adviser to the Teach- 
ers College News, was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Illinois College Press As- 
sociation held at Urbana November 20. 


Geneva 
@ CITIZENS of Geneva honored H. M. 
Coultrap, superintendent of schools for 
the past twenty-five years, at a silver an- 
niversary dinner on October 20. The affair 
was sponsored by the Geneva Lions Club 
and the local Parent-Teacher Association. 
The dinner was served by the women of the 
American Legion Auxiliary. Mr. Coultrap 
was lauded as one of Geneva’s outstanding 
and beloved citizens. 


Illinois State Normal University 


@ AN extraordinary growth has been wit- 

nessed in the extension service of Illinois 
State Normal University during the last three 
and a half years. From a very limited begin- 
ning in the spring of 1935 with two extension 
courses, one in Normal and the other in De- 
catur, the work has expanded until this 
semester 15 instructors are engaged in teach- 
ing 21 sections in 17 different centers. The 17 
centers organized for this semester and the 
instructors are as follows: Auburn, Prof. 
Clarence Orr; Carlinville, Prof. John W. Car- 
rington; Clinton, Dr. W. Lueck; Danville, 
Prof. Floyd T. Goodier; Decatur, Prof. W. A. 
L. Beyer and Dean H. H. Schroeder; Kanka- 
kee, Dr. Chris A. De Young; La Salle, Dr. W. 
Lueck; Lincoln, Prof. John A. Kinneman; 
Litchfield, Prof. John W. Carrington; Monti- 
cello, Dr. W. Lueck; Morris, Prof. C. W. 
Moore; Normal campus, Prof. Dorothy Hin- 
man, Prof. W. A. L. Beyer and Dr. Victor 
Houston; Pekin, Dr. F. Glasener; Pontiac, 
Dr. Margaret Cooper; Springfield, Dr. Fran- 
ces Hibler; Taylorville, Dr. Richard D. 


Browne; and Watseka, Dr. W. Lueck. Dr. 


De Young is director of extension. 


Miss Blanche Yurka, an actress who played 
the ruthless peasant role in A Tale of Two 
Cities, appeared on the lecture platform at 
Normal last month. 


President R. W. Fairchild attended the in- 
auguration of Dr. James Grier as the fifth 
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president of Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois, on October 28. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Man- 
chester Hall several new alumni clubs have 
been organized in various parts of central 
Illinois. There are at present twenty-one 
I.S.N.U. Alumni Clubs in the State. Those 
organized since the beginning of the school 
year are: Iroquois, Ford, DeWitt, Madison, 
Kane, and Champaign counties. 


Ten visiting colleges participated in the 
Fifth Annual Women’s Sports Day held on 
the I.S.N.U. campus on Saturday, October 23. 
Besides Normal, the colleges participating 
were: MacMurray College of Jacksonville, 
Monticello College of Godfrey, University of 
Illinois, Rockford College of Rockford, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College of 
DeKalb, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege of Macomb, Illinois Wesleyan of Bloom- 
ington, North Central of Naperville, Millikin 
of Decatur, and Wheaton College of Wheaton. 


Twenty-five Smith-Hughes high schools 
competed in the annual agricultural judging 
contest held at I.S.N.U. on November 19. 
Prof. C. W. Hudelson, head of the depart- 
ment, was in charge of arrangements. 


The Seventh Annual International Debate 
was held on the I.S.N.U. campus on Monday 
evening, November 22, when the Welsh- 
Scotch team composed of David Sealand- 
Jones and Harold H. Munro debated against 
Dr. Donald Holley and Herman Graham, of 
I.S.N.U. 


Mr. Morgan Jones, Welsh member of the 
British Parliament, was a guest speaker on 
the I.S.N.U. campus in November. 


The WJBC radio station at Illinois State 
Normal University broadcasts daily except 
Saturday and Sunday at 5:30 p.m. Mr. Harry 
Admire is chairman of the radio committee. 


Dr. Ray W. Stombaugh, head of the indus- 
trial arts department, addressed the Missis- 
sippi Valley Manual Arts Conference in Chi- 
cago on November 11. 


Remedial classes in freshman English were 
started this month by Miss Evelyn Riezek of 
the English department. 


Alpha Theta, Normal field chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, educational fraternity, was 
organized at Normal on October 22. Dr. W. 
Patty of Indiana University, national presi- 
dent, presided. National Executive Secretary, 
Paul W. Cook, also participated in the instal- 
lation. Robert S. Ellwood of the I.S.N.U. 
social science department was elected presi- 
dent of the chapter. 


Dr. Bradford Washburn, mountaineer, ex- 
plorer, and photographer, appeared on the lec- 
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ture course program on Monday, November 
29. 


The Fifth Annual Round-up of School 
Administrators of Central Illinois was held 
on the Normal campus December 4. Several 
hundred administrators and faculty members 
attended the Round-up. President Fairchild 
addressed the general session, after which the 
visitors divided into three groups for discus- 
sion purposes. The main theme of the Round- 
up was “The Improvement of Public School 
Teachers.” At the noon luncheon Dr. Ray- 
mond Kent, president of Louisville Munici- 
pal University, addressed the group. The 
Round-up was held under the auspices of the 
public relations committee, with Dr. R. W. 
Gooding in charge as general chairman. 


Joliet Township High School 


@ AS a part of the observance of American 

Education Week, the Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College sponsored a 
Parents’ Evening in the high school audito- 
rium, Tuesday evening, November 9. Over 
2000 parents and friends were in attendance 
and approximately 500 pupils took part in 
the program, which dramatized the cardinal 
principles of education, featuring the correct 
use of English, good citizenship, business 
ethics, and the varied vocational, athletic, 
and musical activities of the school. Short 
programs were given by the orchestra and the 
a cappella choir. The finale, a pleasing combi- 
nation of vocal and instrumental music by the 
combined musical organizations of the school, 
was enthusiastically received. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ ELLEN Wilkinson, the only woman 

Labor member of the British House ef 
Commons, will speak at the college on 
January 19. 


On November 4, Mr. O. E. Peterson, head 
of the placement bureau, and President Karl 
L. Adams attended a teacher training study 
group at the University of Chicago. Mr. Pet- 
erson presented a paper on desirable qualifi- 
cations for staff members in a teachers col- 


lege. 


Mr. J. Hal Connor, head of the English 
Department at N. I., attended the National 
Council of Teachers of English at Buffalo, 
New York, on November 27-29. Mr. Connor 
is the organizing chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject of international rela- 
tions and how they affect the teachers of 
English. Mr. Connor also served as chair- 
man of one of the sectional meetings there. 


Elizabeth Drew, famous lecturer and au- 
thor, spoke on “Drama” to the English and 
speech majors and minors on October 26. 
The following day she made addresses on 
Pepys’ Diary and on the Bronté Sisters. 


The DeKalb County Alumni Chapter of 
the Alumni Council of the University of 
Chicago will be active on the N. I. campus 
again this year. Mr. Gabel, of the edu- 
cation department, succeeds Dr. Beatty, of 
the social science department, as president 
this year. 


A child guidance center was conducted 
at N. I. on October 27, 28, and 29, under 
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the direction of the Institute for Juvenile 
Research. A staff of trained workers, in 
conjunction with a faculty committee, 
studied and analyzed a number of child be- 
havior cases. 


Dr. Yoakam acted as secretary of the 
American Speech Correction Association at 
its recent meeting in Chicago. 


At the meeting of the committees for the 
promotion of the physical education curri- 
culum of the schools of Illinois at Spring- 








Gift to E.LS.T.C. 


@® THIS 

Horace Mann, sculptored by the late 
Lorado Taft, was presented to Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, by the Eastern Division of the Illi- 


oronze memorial plaque of 


nois Education Association. J. Bruce 
Buckler, principal, Casey Township High 
School and new president of the Eastern 
Division, made the presentation speech, 
and Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, president of 
Eastern State and retiring head of the 
Eastern Division, made the speech of 
acceptance. 








field, Miss Miriam Anderson of N. I. was 
appointed chairman of the committee for 
the girls’ division of health and physical 
education in the teachers’ colleges. 


Dr. Carl Cramer, adviser of the N. I. 
safety council, went to the National Safety 
Educational Council meeting which was held 
late in October. 


Northwestern University 


@ DR. Frank S. Endicott, director of the 

bureau of appointments of the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, as presi- 
dent presided at the various sessions of the 
fourth annual fall conference of the National 
Institutional Teacher Placement Association, 
which met at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
October 30 and 31. Illinois men who appeared 
on the program were: Dr. Robert C. Woell- 
ner, executive secretary, board of vocational 
guidance and placement, the University of 
Chicago; and Mr. John W. Carrington, di- 
rector of training schools and bureau of ap- 
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pointments, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 


Northwestern University and the Evanston 
Township High School have co-operated to 
set up within the latter an experimental unit 
of approximately 140 freshmen. Each year a 
group of freshmen is to be added until a four- 
year high-school unit of 300 to 350 students 
is established. It is agreed that the experiment 
will be continued for at least five years. 

The Northwestern School of Education un- 
dertook the project with the hope that the 
new unit would provide an opportunity to 
develop under public school conditions a type 
of administration, teaching method and cur- 
riculum of value to secondary schools 
throughout the country. The new unit will 
serve as a demonstration and experimental 
school in the preparation of teachers for serv- 
ice in the public schools. 


The Conference on Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work was held in the Patten Gym- 
nasium on the Evanston campus on Decem- 
ber 4. 

General sessions were occupied with “Guid- 
ance in the Modern School,” and “Guidance 
Looks to the Future.” Six sectional meetings 
laid emphasis respectively upon the part in a 
guidance program of the elementary school 
teacher, the secondary school teacher, the ad- 
ministrator, the guidance specialist and the 
community; one section was devoted to per- 
sonnel work in colleges and universities. 

Among the speakers were Professors Good- 
win Watson and Ben D. Wood, both of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
Mr. DeWitt Morgan, superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ THREE hundred and twenty-one teach- 

ers and parents are participating in the 
North Shore Branch of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association. Two recently proposed 
additions to the discussion groups which are 
organized around member-interests, are one 
of persons interested in the problems of men- 
tally retarded children and another for those 
whose primary interest is in student person- 
nel and guidance work. 


Southern Illinois State 
Normal University 


@ THE Vocational Education Committee 

recently appointed by President Roscoe 
Pulliam to work on the improvement of arts, 
crafts, and vocational education in sopthern 
Illinois met November 20 on the college cam- 
pus for the first time. The committee, com- 
posed of twenty-two Southern Illinois school 
men and representatives of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the University 
of Illinois, recognizes that there is a great 
demand for vocational education in the south- 
ern part of the State, and proposes, as far as 
possible, to adapt the schools to that situation. 

Subjects under discussion at the meeting 
were: Problems which confront the commit- 
tee on arts, crafts, and vocational education 
in the southern part of the State, President 
Roscoe Pulliam, S.I.N.U.; What the State 
Department of Public Instruction plans to do 
in regard to arts, crafts, and vocational edu- 
cation in Illinois, Mr. E. S. Simmonds, Assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; National and state aid for education in 
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arts, crafts, and vocational education, Pro- Dr. Gray of the University of Chicago. 


fessor A. B. Mays, head of department of 
industrial education, University of Illinois; 
How does southern Illinois now compare with 
the rest of the State in arts, crafts, and voca- 
tional education?, Professor A. W. Cleven- 
ger, High School Visitor, University of 
Illinois; The status of home economics edu- 
cation in southern Illinois now and how it 
may be furthered, Miss Clara M. Sparks, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion. 


Zoology students at S.I.N.U. have recently 
organized a zoology seminar, the purpose of 
which is to further scientific research among 
the students and thus introduce them to 
zoological fields outside classroom work. 


Three new courses and a double course on 
philosophy and art are being offered this 
term, A study of Caribbean America is being 
given by the geography department, a course 
on parasitology by the zoology department, 
and a course on social issues of the twentieth 
century by the history department. The 
course in philosophy and art will take up 
modern culture, a study in nineteenth and 
twentieth century trends in art being offered 
two days a week, the study of contemporary 
types of philosophy two days a week, and a 
session on both art and philosophy one day 
a week, The course will offer five quarter 
hours of credit. 


Dr. Mary M. Steagall, head of the zoology 
department, has an article in the November 
issue of Garden Glories, a magazine published 
by the Garden Club of Illinois, on “Interest- 
ing Things in Southern Illinois.” The article 
deals with typical southern Illinois plant and 
animal life, rock formations, scenery, and 
parks. It describes in particular the overlap- 
ping of northern and southern species of plant 
and animal life in southern Illinois. 


Lectures on the college entertainment series 
for November included “Doctors, Dollars, 
and Disease” by Dr. Rufus Roren of the 
American Hospital Association ; “Can Democ- 
racy Survive?” by Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell, 
president of the Foreign Policy Association 
and nationally known as an economist, au- 
thor, and lecturer; and Senor Ferdinand Wag- 
ner, director of dramatics at the National 
Theater in Mexico City on “Social Education 
in Mexico.” Senor Wagner, German instruc- 
tor in the technical high school in Mexico 
City, gave a recital of German poems in a 
second program. 


Hal Hall, Director of Athletics at Universi- 
ty High School, had an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of the Bulletin of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association entitled, “An Intra- 
mural Basketball Program for Boys in the 
Small High School.” 


Western Illinois State 
Teachers College 
@ DEPARTMENT heads and deans have 
been discussing desirable attainments of 
prospective secondary school teachers in the 
major fields of specialization. Each depart- 
ment has set up attainments required of 
prospective teachers to be sent out from 
that department. ; 
Staff groups will consider these attain- 
ments in their next meeting. Reports of 
the staff meeting will be turned in to a cen- 
tral committee working in conference with 
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Several teacher training institutions will 
send representatives to this meeting with 
Dr. Gray to discuss this subject in full. 

These conferences with Dr. Gray have 
been held for the past three years and plans 
are made to continue them throughout the 
present college year. 


Miss Bessie Cooper, of the Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College was elected vice- 
president of the Western Division of the 
Illinois Education Association at the Divi- 
sion’s annual meeting at Galesburg. 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy lectured the evening 
of Monday, November 15, and the following 
morning in chapel. His subjects on these oc- 
casions were “War or Peace in Europe” and 
“Experiences in Spain.” Dr. Eddy has re- 
cently returned from a tour of Europe, 
where he had a chance to view present con- 
ditions in Spain, Italy, Germany, France and 
Great Britain. 


On Wednesday, November 17, Ted Shawn 
and his male dancers appeared here. 


University of Illinois extension work is 
offered at Western Illinois State Teachers 
College on Saturdays from 10:00 to 12:00 
AM. This is a graduate course in teaching 
and supervision of reading and the language 
arts. The course offered is designated as 
Education 134 and will be accepted as credit 
toward a graduate degree in education. This 
course is conducted by Professor Reader of 
the University staff. 


An alumni publication, The Westerner, 
was published for the first time October 15. 
It is a triannual edited with the alumni in 
mind and has articles concerning the Western 
Club meetings. 


According to a preliminary report turned 
into the office of President Morgan by Mr. 
Gaylor, the extension department this year 
has a total enrollment of 940. 


The play Emmanuel, from the Christmas 
Cycle by Dr. Harold F. Schory will be pre 
sented on December 17, 18 and 19. 





Western Division 


@ THE twenty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Western Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
at Galesburg on Thursday and Friday, 
October 7 and 8, 1937. Speakers at 
the general sessions were Dr. H. J. 
Thornton, professor of history, Univer- 
sity of Iowa; R. C. Moore, Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, 
Ohio; and Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor, 
Peoples Church of Chicago. Music 
was furnished by the Heidelberg Sing- 
ers and Cameron McLean, baritone. 

Officers and committeemen for 1938 
are as follows: 

Orricers—President, Chris S. Apt, county 
superintendent of schools, Oquawka; vice- 
president, Bessie Cooper, W.1S.T.C., Ma- 
comb; secretary, Lucille McKee, Toulon; 


treasurer, Fred F. Robertson, principal of 
high school, Galesburg. 
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Executive ComMitree—Chairman, M. F., 
Sprunger, principal of township high school, 
Roseville, 38; S. E. LeMarr, superintendent 
of schools, Abingdon, ’39; J. T. Reeve, su- 
perintendent of schools, Avon, ’40. 


StaTE CoMMITTEES—Appropriations, R. R. 
Simpkins, W.1.S.T.C., Macomb, ’38; Legisla- 
tion, G. R. Imbody, principal of high school, 
Monmouth, ’39; Resolutions, M. P. Wilkins, 
principal of high school, Toulon, ’40. 


REsSOLUTIONS—We believe that the Illinois 
Education Association and the National Edu- 
cation Association are most effective agencies 
for the solution of the problems of educa- 
tion, and that their efforts contribute greatly 
to the betterment of school conditions, both 
for teachers and pupils. We pledge them our 
support. 

We endorse the main provisions of the 
pension bill introduced in the last session of 
our Legislature, and regret that it failed of 
passage. We urge our officers to continue in 
their efforts to give us a safe and sane 
pension law. 

We commend the IEA for the splen- 
did work it has done in bringing to public 
attention the problems facing education in 
Illinois and we suggest that stronger empha- 
sis be placed upon benefits derived from 
public education and upon the good work 
being done by the schools of the State. 

We still face a condition of gross _in- 
equality of educational opportunity in IIli- 
nois. We believe a larger distributive fund 
would adjust some of these inequalities and 
urge the entire organization to work vigor- 
ously in support of this legislation. 

We believe the program of publicity car- 
ried on by the public relations committee of 
the Western Division helps to keep teachers 
informed of vital matters concerning the 
profession and promotes a feeling of good- 
will. We commend this committee and urge 
that the work be continued. 

We recognize in the Int1vois TEACHER a 
magazine of merit and one that is performing 
a great service for the cause of education in 
Illinois. 

We recommend a study of the present 
curriculum with the idea in mind of a revi- 
sion in the social studies as presented in rural 
and elementary schools. We urge that the 
teachers in this Division actively participate 
in the promotion of this study. 

We urge that teachers of this Division give 
instruction in safety on streets and highways 
in order to help reduce the high accident 
rate. 

We believe in a program of truthful in- 
struction regarding the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics on the health and well-being 
of the individual and express our disapproval 
of all false advertising and propaganda on 
this subject. 

Realizing that the continuation of the 
principles of our government is dependent 
upon an educated electorate and that the 
true basis for a successful democracy is indi- 
vidual responsibility, we urge that the teach- 
ing of government continue to have an im- 
portant place in our educational program. 


A motion to increase the dues of 
the IEA so as to carry on the work 
found desirable was defeated. A mo- 
tion to raise the dues sufficiently to 
enable the IEA to continue and im- 
prove its state-wide program was de- 
feated. A motion that the Western Di- 
vision request the IEA to submit 
to the different Divisions a plan for in- 
creasing the revenue for the IEA 
was carried —LucitLte McKer, Secre- 
tary. 
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@ IN discussing their problems some 

of the former students of S.I.N.U. 
have frequently asked questions like 
the following: 

“What can I do to get along better 
in the community?” 

“What can I talk about to the na- 
tives where I am teaching?” 

“What can I say to a member of 
the school board when he is as silent 
and embarrassed as I am?” 


Teachers Report Needs 

Several years ago, similar needs 
were reported by teachers who an- 
swered a questionnaire employed by 
Mr. Ted Ragsdale of the S.I.N.U. fac- 
ulty. He found that the greatest dif- 
ficulties experienced by teachers in the 
field were not in their classroom activi- 
ties nor in any phase of education 
proper, but were largely concentrated 
about the teacher in his social out-of- 
school contacts. 

In order to aid the beginring teacher 
in meeting these difficulties, we should 
like to set up a series of activities that 
might serve a teacher in avoiding the 
embarrassments resulting from his ina- 
bility to fit into the life of the commu- 
nity, First of all, we suggest that 
every teacher should be able to take 
part in at least one indoor and one 
outdoor game of sport. This should be 
taken seriously enough so that the 
ideals of sportsmanship as well as 
ability to participate effectively are 
attained. In addition to these the 
teacher should have an active interest 
in several other fields. These fields 
wil] of course include the major sports, 
basketball, football, and baseball, and 
the minor sports, golf, tennis, handball, 
rowing, and the like. The interest and 
ability secured in this field will give 
the teacher a status in the community 
and will also provide interesting mate- 
rial for conversation. 

Next, the teacher should have a 
hobby of some sort. This may be 
along an active physical line such as 
hunting, hiking, gardening, traveling, 
dancing, furniture-making, etc., or 
along the various lines of collecting: 
first, the collecting of conventional ob- 
jects such as coins, stamps, art objects, 
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and books; along the somewhat less 
customary lines of pipes, Indian relics, 
tokens, fossils, shells and other natural 
history specimens; or in the collecting 
of ideas such as folklore, folk songs, 
and legends of a region. Along the 
purely mental line, there may be 
hobbies such as crossword puzzles and 
jig-saw puzzles. 

Third, the teacher should read wide- 
ly enough to acquire a general idea of 
the entire field of literature, and deeply 
enough along at least one line that he 
may discover an interest sufficient to 
act as a restorative after close contact 
with school textbooks. Literature of 
this type will not only serve to reduce 
inattentions but will also assist in de- 
veloping a broad general culture. 
Current events and especially the local 
newspaper should receive the teacher’s 
careful attention. 

Fourth, a teacher should learn to 
appreciate the entire field of art, and 
develop taste, insight, and possibly 
skill in at least one of the arts, such 
as music, painting, sculpture, drama, 
architecture, furniture and the like. 
By so doing he is not only able to 
establish for himself a place in the 
group, but he is also able through such 
interests to ward off the nervous ten- 
sions and emotional disturbances over 
which he is apt to brood. 

Finally, the teacher should take an 
active part in some form of group 
service, which may be along the line 
of politics, church and Sunday school; 
civic groups; business men’s groups, 
such as the Rotary Club, Lions, Ki- 
wanis; education clubs including the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and pos- 
sibly Boy Scouts and kindred young 
people’s organizations. 


Acquiring Self-Confidence 


It is hoped that this program will 
furnish suggestions to the teacher in 
service or in preparation so that he 
will be able to keep himself physically 
fit and to acquire a broad background 
of general information and interests in 
a number of lines of activities into 
which he has gone deeply enough to 
build up an abiding interest and self- 
confidence. Equipped thus, the teacher 
should be well able to hold his place 
in the community without any feeling 
of inferiority and to have something 
of interest to do and talk about so that 
he will succeed in getting along well 
with those he meets outside of school. 
—BRUCE W. MERWIN, Director of 
Training Schools, Southern [Illinois 
State Normal University. 
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Southeastern Division 


© THE seventeenth annual meet'ng of 

the Southeastern Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association was held at 
Olney on Thursday and Friday, Octo- 
ber 14 and 15, 1937. Speakers at the 
general sessions were Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, pastor, Peoples Church, Chicago; 
Leonard Applequist, state commander, 
Illinois American Legion; Dr. F. B. 
Knight, School of Education, Purdue 
University; B. I. Griffith, Director of 
Public Relations, Illinois Education 
Association. Music was furnished by 
the Olney Township High School Band 
and Chorus, the Oblong Township 
High School Band, and Carolyn Coen, 
Mildred Coen and Evelyn Roberts, trio 
from Illinois Wesleyan School of 
Music. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for 1938: 

Orricers—President, Harry E. Puntney, 
county superintendent of schools, Carmi; 
vice-president, Roe M. Wright, superintend- 
ent of schools, Palestine; secretary, H. L. 
Hamilton, township high school, Bridgeport ; 
treasurer, R. M. Ring, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Albion 

Executive ComMitree—Chairman, Harry 
E, Puntney, county superintendent of schools, 
Carmi; C, E, Ambrose, principal, township 
high school, Oblong; Rex W. Dale, principal, 
township high school, Flora; E. J. Harring- 
ton, township high school, Carmi. 

State ComMitTeEs—Appropriations, C. T, 
Cramer, superintendent of schools, Olney, 
’38; Legislation, Roe M. Wright, superin- 
tendent of schools, Palestine, 39; Resolutions, 
W. R. McIntosh, principal, township high 
school, Olney, '40. 

REsoLuTions—We believe that the purpose 
of the public schools is to guarantee the pres- 
ervation of democratic ideals. For every 
child, therefore, there must be provided train- 
ing in critical thinking and opportunity for 
creative action in accord with the best inter- 
ests of a democratic society. 

Our primary function is to help create an 
environment favorable to the integration of 
each individual personality. We affirm that 
the well-being of the child shall be the su- 
preme concern of every teacher and adminis- 
trator in our Division. 

We endorse the county plan of public re- 
lations recently proposed by the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association. We recommend that the 
public relations committee of the Southeast- 
ern Division immediately put this plan into 
operation. 

We reiterate our faith in an adequate state 
distributive fund to the end that each child 
can be guaranteed his educational birthright 
in the schools of the State. 

In voting on the question, “Shall the 
Illinois Education Association curtail 
its program, or shall it increase its an- 
nual dues,” the Division decided that if 
not increasing the dues meant the cur- 
tailing of the IEA program, then cur- 
tail the program and leave the dues 
where they now stand.—H. L. Hamrt- 
TON, Secretary. 
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THE IEA AT WORK 





@® MEETING in the IEA office in 

Springfield on Thursday, November 
18, the Larger District Unit Commit- 
tee agreed to stand by its plan, fea- 
tures of which are an elective county 
board of education with limited admin- 
istrative powers, and attendance units 
to be built around community centers 
with the consent of the voters of the 
proposed districts. The committee 
recommended only slight modification 
of the bill which was introduced into 
the Fifty-Ninth G.A. as H.B. 805. 

For twelve years this committee has 
been working on the problem of get- 
ting a bill through the Legislature that 
will make possible a more economical 
utilization of revenue through larger 
taxing and administrative units. The 
first bill prepared as a result of the 
committee’s study was presented to 
the Representative Assembly of the 
IEA in December, 1930, and was in- 
troduced into the Legislature in the 
1931 session. A similar bill was intro- 
duced in 1935. 

The committee’s plan calls for care- 
ful planning and study and democra- 
tic acceptance by the voters of a pro- 
posed district unit. The county board 
of education under this plan, would, as 
a primary function, make a survey of 
the common school districts of the 
county; then submit to the voters of 
the several districts plans for uniting 
some of these districts into community 
districts enrolling at least one hundred 
elementary school pupils. In a small 
county where contributing conditions 
are favorable the county board of edu- 
cation might propose that the entire 
county constitute one attendance unit. 
After any such larger district had been 
voted the county board of education 
would call an election for the purpose 
of selecting a board of education for 
this new community district. 

The committee again endorsed the 
plan approved last year whereby dis- 
tricts would be reimbursed for one- 
half the cost of transporting pupils 
who reside at least one and one-half 
miles frorn the school attended, up to 
a maximum of $15 a pupil trans- 
ported. This recommendation was in- 
corporated into the bill providing a 
new basis of distributing the proposed 
increased state school fund, which was 
introduced into the Sixtieth G.A. 
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Larger 
District Unit 
Committee 


Reading from left to right: B. C. Moore, 
head of department of education, Lincoln 
College, Lincoln; R. V. Jordan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Centralia, chairman; 
Bruce W. Merwin, director of training 
schools, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Carbondale; H. H. Schroeder, 
dean, Illinois State Normal University, 


The plan proposed by the Unit Com- 
mittee provides administrative machin- 
ery needed to make a constructive at- 
tack upon the problem of school dis- 
trict reorganization but favors permis- 
sive features in preference to compul- 
sory ones. It provides for careful plan- 
ning and study so that when accom- 
plished the new system of districts 





Normal; B. F. Shafer, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport; R. C. Moore, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. L. A. Tuggle, county superinten- 
dent of schools, Danville, and E. L. Cober- 
ly, Assistant State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, were not present when 
this picture was taken. 


should be reasonably satisfactory and 
workable. 

However, satisfactory progress in 
creating larger district units can hard- 
ly be expected unless state aid for the 
transportation of school children is 
granted. Such aid of course is contin- 
gent upon an adequate state school 
fund. 
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Story on 
next page 





Front row, left to right: Lillian Arends, 


high-school teacher, Sullivan; Emma 
Reinhardt, head, department of education, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton; Eloise P. Bingham, assistant editor, 
the ILLINOIS TEACHER, Springfield; 
Harlan Beem, Coles county superintend- 
ent of schools, Charleston; Andrew Mi- 
kita, high-school teacher, Effingham; J. 
Roy Leevy, high-school principal, West- 
field; John Roberts, high-school principal, 
Kansas; Albert Walker, Moultrie county 
superintendent of schools, Sullivan; and 
J. Bruce Buckler, principal, township high 
school, Casey. 

Second row, left to right: John R. Moss, 
superintendent of schools, Paris; Harold 
Leffler, principal of the grades, West 
Liberty; F. E. Crawford, St. Elmo; B. I. 
Griffith, Director of Public Relations, Illi- 
nois Education Association, Springfield; 
O. R. Eaton, high-school principal, Met- 
calf; Miles Mills, principal of grades, 
Altamont; G. Kenneth Greer, Fayette 
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county superintendent of schools, Van- 
dalia; James Hortin, superintendent of 
schools, Vandalia; and Merle Yost, Jasper 
county superintendent of schools, Newton. 

Third row, left to right: Guy R. Col- 
lins, principal community high school, 
Tuscola; Clinton Green, grade principal, 
Casey; Maurice Foreman, high-school 
principal, Toledo; J. H. Dunscomb, high- 
school principal, Windsor; E. W. Kersten, 
high-school principal, Mattoon; J. A. 
Mann, superintendent of schools, Shelby- 
ville; Clemens Langehaug, superintendent 
of schools, Ramsey; and U. B. Jeffries, 
superintendent of schools, Charleston. 

Standing, left to right: Robert Mattix, 
high-school teacher, Tuscola; Dr. Robert 
G. Buzzard, president, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston; J. R. Horn- 
brook, Clark county superintendent of 
schools, Marshall; H. P. Erwin, high- 
school teacher, Sullivan; and Roy K. 
Wilson, field secretary, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Charleston. 
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Eastern Division Public 
Relations Meeting 


@ MEMBERS of the public relations 
committee and officers of the Eastern 
Division, IEA, and delegates appointed 
to represent the Division at the IEA 
and NEA conventions met at the East- 
tern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, on November 15. 

The business meeting was preceded 
by a dinner. J. Bruce Buckler, princi- 
pal, Casey Township High School, and 
president of the Division, presided at 
the business session. 

B. I. Griffith, Director of Public Re- 
lations of the IEA, spoke briefly re- 
garding the public relations program of 
the association. John Roberts, princi- 
pal of the community high school, Kan- 
sas, and chairman of the Division pub- 
lic relations committee, pointed out 
some of the problems arising in the 
interpretation of the program. J. Roy 
Leevy, principal of the township high 
school, Westfield, and editor of the 
Eastern Division Bulletin, urged the 
interest and co-operation of the mem- 
bership in getting out a live and useful 
paper. Dr. E. H. Taylor, E.I.S.T.C., 
member of the state Committee on 
Legislation, was unable to make his 
scheduled talk because of illness; so 
President Buckler substituted a discus- 
sion of the main points in the associa- 
tion’s legislative program. Tentative 
plans for continuing the Division’s ra- 
dio programs were discussed. Guy 
Collins, principal of the community 
high school, Tuscola, is chairman of the 
Division radio publicity committee. 

S. E. Thomas, head of the depart- 
ment of social sciences at E.I.S.T.C., 
was named chairman of a committee to 
arrange programs for commemorating 
the drafting of the U.S. Constitution. 





Division Public Relations 
Committees Organize 


@® BLACK HAWK, Central, Eastern 

and Southwestern Divisions report 
that temporary chairmen for the coun- 
ties of the Division have been named 
by Division public relations committee 
chairmen, as follows: 

Brack Hawk Drvistion.—Henry County, 
C. A. Weber, superintendent of schools, 
Galva; Mercer, L. O. Flom, superintendent 
of schools, Aledo; Rock Island, Mrs. Chris- 
tian Koch, district officer P.T.A., 2113 Four- 
teenth Street, Rock Island. 
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Mr. E. H. Hanson, superintendent of 
schools, Rock Island, is chairman of the 
Division public relations committee. 

CentraL Drviston.—DeWitt, Mrs. May 
Porter, county superintendent of schools, 
Clinton; Livingston, A. F. Speltz, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pontiac; Logan, W. C. 
Handlin, principal, Lincoln Community High 
School, Lincoln, chairman of the Division 
public relations committee; McLean, C. A. 
Harper, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. 

Eastern Drivision.—Clark, J. Roy Leevy, 
principal of township high school, Westfield, 
also editor of the Division bulletin; Coles, 
U. B. Jeffries, superintendent of schools, 
Charleston, also assistant editor of Division 
bulletin; Cumberland, Guy Kimpling, super- 
intendent of schools, Greenup; Douglas, Guy 
Collins, principal of community high school, 
Tuscola, also chairman of the Division radio 
publicity committee; Edgar, Russell Steph- 
ens, county superintendent of schools, Paris; 
Effingham, E. R. Britton, superintendent of 
schools, Effingham; Fayette, Kenneth Greer, 
county superintendent of schools, Vandalia; 
Jasper, J. W. Brooks, Newton; Moultrie, 
Albert Walker, county superintendent of 
schools, Sullivan; Shelby, J. A. Mann, super- 
intendent of schools, Shelbyville. 

John Roberts, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas, is chairman of the Division public 
relations committee. 

County chairmen are called on to build up 
a mailing list in their counties for the East- 
ern Division Bulletin. In addition to this 
medium the Division is laying plans for a 
series of radio programs. 

SOUTHWESTERN Diviston.—Chairman J. F. 
Snodgras, of the Southwestern Division pub- 
lic relations committee has named the follow- 
ing county chairmen: 

Bond, I. D. Baker, Pocahontas; Calhoun, 
Fred E. Shell, superintendent of schools, 
Hardin; Clinton, John H. Glaeser, superin- 
tendent of schools, Trenton; Greene, A. A. 
Hanson, superintendent of schools, Carroll- 
ton; Jefferson, J. L. Buford, superintendent 
of schools, Mt. Vernon; Jersey, Charles Dan- 
iels, county superintendent of schools, Jersey- 
ville; Madison, E. L. Alexander, superintend- 
ent of schools, Edwardsville; Marion, Clyde 
M. Campbell, superintendent of schools, 
Salem; Monroe, C. H. Struckmeyer, super- 
intendent of schools, Columbia; Randolph, 
W. R. Lowry, superintendent of schools, 
Chester; St. Clair, Oliver J. Muser, princi- 
pal of Douglas School, Belleville; Washing- 
ton, J. Lynn Wilson, superintendent of 
schools, Nashville. 

The Division plans to publish four or five 
issues of their bulletin, The Southwestern 
School News. 

East CENTRAL Division.—W. T. Wooley, 
president, has appointed the following to the 
Division public relations committee: K. L. 
Letsinger, superintendent of schools, Gilman; 
Ralph Gibson, superintendent of schools, Sib- 
ley; Byron Frame, principal of high school, 
Hoopeston. 

NORTHEASTERN Dtviston.—President-elect, 
Roy E. Davis, has named the following to 
the public relations committee: F. C. 
Thomas, superintendent of schools, Yorkville, 
chairman; G. N. Hufford, superintendent of 
schools, Joliet; J. B. Nelson, principal of 
high school, Batavia; R. S. Cartwright, high 
school, Elgin; Leon Lundahl, superintendent 
of schools, Crystal Lake. 
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FREE 


for Your Class 














THIS HEALTH PROJECT 
PROMOTES BETTER 
ATTENDANCE 





CONTAINS: 1. Teacher's Manual on 


Colds. 2. Pupils’ Letter-Writing Proj- 
ect Sheets. 3. Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for each pupil. 


Send today for this helpful material con- 
sisting of Teacher’s Manual which gives 
in clear, interesting language the latest 
medical facts about colds and coughs 
(32 pages). The little book also contains 
many fascinating illustrations. 

Accompanying the booklet are Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets for each of your 
pupils. These sheets show the child how 
to write « ~omposition about colds and 
their prevention. 

Sample packages of Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops—one for each child —will 
also be sent to you. 

The coupon will bring you the entire 
Project FREE. Mail it today. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free complete Health Project in- 
cluding booklet “War on Colds”, Pupils’ Letter- 
Writing Project Sheets and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach........ pupils, “4. 


Name 





Address 
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Alcohol Education 


@ WITH the coming of beverage al- 
cohol into the life situations which 
children and youth of all ages face, a 
new program of education must evolve. 
Progress made in the various scien- 
tific fields now makes possible a more 
complete knowledge of what alcohol 
is and what it does. Interesting ex- 
periments for the very young student 
are offered in a study of the industrial 
value of alcohol because it is a sol- 
vent, dissolving that which water will 
not—fats, waxes, paraffin, and resin— 
and a dehydrant, absorbing water and 
moisture, therefore a preservative. 

An added property of alcohol, the 
narcotic when taken into the body in 
the form of beverage—hard cider, 
beer, wine, brandy, rum, whiskey— 
opens up projects of physiological re- 
search. The child knows other fa- 
miliar narcotics such as ether, chloro- 
form, opium, morphine, cocaine, novo- 
caine, and nicotine in cigars, cigarettes, 
and tobacco in any form. He may be 
further led from the known to the un- 
known by comparison of the insulation 
of the electric wiring equipment in his 
home or the telephone system to the 
nervous system with its fatty insulation 
and protection called lipoid, which 
may be penetrated by any of these 
narcotic drugs. 

In an hour or two after a driver 
drinks a bottle of beer the sixteen cubic 
centimeters or four teaspoonfuls of 
alcohol contained in it is circulating 
in the blood bathing the nerves and 
nerve centers, disorganizing the fatty 
insulation. A child runs across the 
pathway of the automobile of such a 
driver. The driver sees the child. A 
message travels along the optic nerve 
of his eye into the brain. Another 
message is relayed to the legs and arms, 
“Apply the brakes and turn the steer- 
ing wheel.” The normal space of time 
required for this reaction, one-fifth of 
a second, is slowed down to two-fifths 
or even four-fifths of a second because 
of the alcohol which is bathing and 
dissolving the lipoid insulation. 

Many practical arithmetic problems 
are available out of such situations! If 
the driver is going sixty miles, fifty, 
forty or thirty per hour and the child 
is a distance from the car of thirty 
feet or twenty, to what extent did the 
beer which the driver had taken en- 
danger the child’s life? 

Similarly other lessons develop. 
Small doses of alcohol affect color per- 
ception, sound waves on the ears, and 
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all the numerous thought processes. 
Whether the narcotic enters the body 
by inhalation as in tobacco or ether, 
or by injection of morphine with a 
hypodermic needle, or by imbibing an 
alcoholic beverage, nerve centers are 
depressed due to the penetration by 
the narcotic of the lipoid. 

In the high-school grades there may 
be the further study of the effects of 
narcotics on the different levels of the 
brain and of the verdict of science that 
alcohol affects these levels in the in- 
verse order of their development. The 
smaller doses of alcohol, the amount 
in a bottle of beer or a cocktail, affect 
first the powers of the last developed 
level of the brain, which controls one’s 
reasoning, the power of fine choices, a 
sense of values, good judgment, inhi- 
bitions—the ability to say “no.” It 
is this level which makes us different 
from and superior to the other animals. 

A larger amount of alcohol in the 
blood stream dulls the next brain level, 
narcotizing the memory cells. 

A still higher concentration causes 
a temporary deadening of the centres 
in the stem of the brain which control 
co-ordination of motion. 

Other phases of the effects of alcohol 
which should be studied are: 

1. Individual differences in the stages of 
intoxication and drunkenness depending upon 
the amount of alcohol circulating in the 
blood stream at any given time, the rate of 
elimination of the poison, oxidation, and 
absorption 

2. The purely toxic effects like those re- 
sulting from organs overburdened with the 
elimination of this narcotic poison 

3. Alcohol as a protoplasmic poison af- 
fecting offspring and race 

4. The habit-forming power of alcohol, 
in common with all narcotics 

5. The history of the evolving of scien- 
tific knowledge concerning the effects of 
alcohol and the prominent doctors and sci- 
entists from all over the world who have 
contributed to this process 

6. The part played by invention of me- 
chanical devices and equipment used in per- 
forming the experiments which arrive at con- 
clusions concerning the physiological and 
psychological effects of alcohol. 

Were such an adequate basis fur- 
nished by means of progressive lesson 
materials it would be possible for 
youth to make its own choice and 
evaluate the social and moral evils of 
alcohol as well as its economic cost to 
society —-MRS. HERMAN FABRY, 
Chairman of the Study of the Effects 
of Alcohol and Other Narcotics. State 
Board of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

[Paper approved by Dr. A. C. Ivy, Staff 
of Medical College, Northwestern Univer- 
sity.] 
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The Work of the NEA 


@ THE splendid work of the represen- 
tative assembly of the National Ed- 
ucation Association at its meeting in 
Detroit last summer is bound to have a 
far-reaching effect in the democratiza- 
tion of the work of the association. 

The increase in the number of mem- 
bers of the executive committee from 
five to nine is a step in that direction. 
This committee now consists of the 
president, vice-president, treasurer, the 
chairman of the board of trustees, two 
members of the association chosen an- 
nually by the board of directors and 
three members chosen annually by the 
representative assembly. 

The new executive committee has 
been at work and has arranged for the 
appointment of six new committees to 
work in the following fields: 

A. Teachers Salaries 

B. Supply, Preparation, and Certifi- 
cation of Teachers 

C. Credit Unions 

D. Co-operatives 

E. Individual Guidance of Children 

F. Appraisal of the N. E. A. Con- 
vention Program 

Each of the above committees will 
consist of five members and a large 
national advisory group. In this man- 
ner the executive committee is endeav- 
oring to put many members of the 
association to work on vital problems. 
The results of their efforts will be pub- 
lished from time to time in leaflet form 
and will be available to all members of 
the association by writing to Mr. Wil- 
lard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association of the 
United States, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

These new efforts on the part of the 
association must be financed by the 
association. The main source of the 
revenue comes from membership dues. 
At present only one teacher in ten be- 
longs to our national association. What 
a wonderful piece of work our officers 
and committees could do if they were 
supported by all of the members of 
the profession! 

Last year, Illinois put herself on the 
Honor List by having a ten percent in- 
crease in membership over the year be- 
fore. Fellow teachers, let’s put our 
State on the Honor Roll again by in- 
creasing our membership over that of 
last year by at least ten percent. 

Will every present member do his ut- 
most to add at least one new member? 
—JOHN W. THALMAN, N.E.A. Di- 
rector for Illinois. 
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Northeastern Division 


@ THE annual meet ng of the North- 
eastern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at Joliet 
on Friday, October 22, 1937. Speak- 
ers were Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
Temple Israel, St. Louis; Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Oh:o; and B. I. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, Illinois Education 
Association. Music was furnished by 
organizations of the Joliet schools. 

The directing personnel for the ensu- 
ing year is as follows: 

Orricers—President, R. E. Davis, high 
school (east), Aurora; vice-president, Wayne 
T. Branom, superintendent of schools, Big 
Rock; secretary, Roland McCannon, super- 
intendent of schools, Algonquin; treasurer, 
Lewis Mahoney, superintendent of schools, 
Plainfield. 

Executive CoMMitteE—Chairman, J. L. 
Clayton, superintendent of schools, Oswego, 
38; Ethel C. Coe, county superintendent of 
schools, Woodstock, ’38; R. S. Cartwright, 
high school, Elgin, °39; James M. Smith, 
principal, township high school, Lockport, 
‘39; G. N. Hufford, superintendent of schools, 
Joliet, 40; Harold Meyer, high school (west), 
Aurora. 

StaTE COMMITTEES 
W. Meyer, superintendent of schools, Har- 
vard, ’39; Legislation, G. E. Thompson, su- 
perintendent of schools, St. Charles, 40; 
O. V. Walters, principal of high school (east), 
Aurora, ’38. 





Appropriations, W. 


ResoLuTions—We still face a condition of 
gross inequality of educational opportunity 
in Illinois, and while the officers of our state 
association have labored long and diligently 
for remedial legislation, their efforts have not 
met with success. We urge them to continue 
with a vigorous campaign, in the hope that 
success will eventually come. 

We believe the present teachers’ pension 
plan is entirely inadequate and obsolete. We 
believe the teachers of Illinois should be 
made aware of this fact to the end that there 
may be a sufficient interest to bring about its 
immediate revision. We recommend that a 
plan similar to plans in operation in certain 
nearby States be prepared and presented for 
consideration without delay. 

We believe that the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation are most effective agencies for the 
solution of problems of education. We pledge 
them our support, and request that our ad- 
ministrative officers conduct a vigorous cam- 
paign for increased enrollment of our teach- 
ers in these organizations. 

We recommend that the Committee of 
Seven make a mimeographed progress report 
to Northeastern Division officers in October, 
1938, and that the Northeastern Division 
appropriate $150 for the work of the Com- 
mittee of Seven. 

We re-affirm our belief that higher stand- 
ards of teacher certification will result in 
increased teaching efficiency and will improve 
the professional status of the individual 
teacher. We recommend, therefore, that efforts 
be continued to raise the standards of teacher 
certification. 

We indorse the activities of the Illinois 
State School Board Association, and we urge 
the school boards in the Northeastern Divi- 
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sion to affiliate themselves with their state 
organization. 


Resolved, That this Division go on record 
as condemning the use of radio and maga- 
zines for liquor advertising; particularly does 
this body deplore the publication of liquor 
advertisements in magazines designed for 
school-age children. 

It is the sense of this body that these 
resolutions become a part of the record of 
the annual meeting of the Northeastern Divi- 
sion, Illinois Education Association, and that 
copies thereof be sent to all members of the 
press within the Division, to the editor of the 
Ittinois TEACHER, to the state Director of 
Public Relations, to the chairman of the 
state Resolutions Committee, to the county 
superintendents of the several counties with- 
in the Division, and to our representatives in 
the General Assembly. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed: “That the Northeastern Division 
of the Illinois Education Association go 
on record as in favor of expansion of 
the Illinois Education Association pro- 
gram, and that an increase of dues not 
to exceed $1.00 be allowed.”—RoLanp 


McCannon, Secretary. 


Mississippi Valley Division 


® THE fourth annual meeting of the 

Mississippi Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association was held 
at Quincy on Thursday and Friday, 
October 14 and 15, 1937. Speakers 
at the general sessions were B. I. Grif- 
fith, Director of Public Relations, Illi- 
nois Education Association; Agnes 
Samuelson, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Iowa; G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Frank N. Freeman, Professor 








of Educational Psychology, University | 


of Chicago. Musical numbers were 


presented by organizations of the | 
Quincy Senior High School, and a 


combined orchestra of the Division and 
a combined Divisional chorus. 

The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 

Orricers—President, J. H. Voshall, super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsfield; vice-presi- 
dent, Merrill Fullmer, principal, community 
high school, Augusta; secretary, J. W. Prim- 
rose, principal, Irving School, Quincy; treas- 
urer, Wilma Degitz, high school, Rushville. 

Executive Committee—Chairman, T. B. 
Houston, principal of high school, Rushville, 
38; E. R. Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
Carthage, °39; E. A. Jensen, Quincy, °40; 
G. W. Franklin, community high school, 
Pearl, *41 

State ComMITTeEEsS—Appropriations, Claire 
Talley, superintendent of schools, Littleton, 
40; Legislation, R. W. Clark, principal, jun- 
ior high school, Quincy, '38; Resolutions, 
Mrs. Laura Calloway, Barry, °39. 


ResoLtuTiIons—Resolved, That an earnest 
effort be made to secure closer harmony be- 
tween the Illinois Education Association and 
the Executive Department of the state of 
Illinois. 

That the association continue its excellent 
program of informing the public concerning 
the needs of the common schools. 
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Question: 


What’sthisteacher 
all smiles about? 





Answer: Her T.P.U. check came 
today welcome pay for 
the three weeks she was laid 


up with a sprained ankle. 


Question: Was she confined to 
? 


her home all that time? 


Answer: No, she wasn’t com- 
pelled to stay indoors. But 
T.P.U. benefits continued as 
long as she was unable to 
teach. 

No rate increases, no “‘ifs’’ and 

“buts” in regard to payment of 

benefits — are what over 27,000 

teacher-members appreciate about 
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suit your 
Write 


T.P.U.’s liberal protection. 
a T.P.U. Certificate to 
needs and your pocketbook. 
for information today. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 


110 T. P. U. Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 


OVERNMENT 
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year-around employment, permanent tenure, 
assured pension, social ~~ 5 vacations 
with pay! A 
awarded on mort system, Rang _f. political 
of social service 
laws now aa new far-reaching oppor~ 
tunities. Write 


PUBLIC SERVICE TRAINING INSTITUTE. 
McKNIGHT NEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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That the association eustions its aggressive 
legislative program as already inaugurated. 


The Division adopted the legislative 
program formulated by the state Legis- 
lative Committee of the IEA. 

Gotp1a Z. Berry, Secretary. 
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Lake Shore Division 


@® THE annual meeting of the Lake 
Shore Division of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was held on Friday, 
November 12, 1937. Identical pro- 
grams were presented before each of 
two sectional meetings, one at the J. 
Sterling Morton Township High 
School, Cicero, and the other at the 
Evanston Township High School. 
Speakers were Dr. No-Yong Park, 
Harvard scholar, author and lecturer; 
Ella Enslow, teacher, author and lec- 
turer; Rabbi Charles E. Shulman, 
North Shore Congregation Israel, Glen- 
coe. A panel discussion on the subject, 
“The Work of the Illinois Education 
Association,” was participated in by 
the following: chairman, Fred L. Bies- 
ter, President, IEA; Orville T. Bright, 
Jr., Vice-president, IEA; Susan Scully, 
chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, IEA; S. B. Sullivan, chairman, 
Committee on Resolutions, IEA; B. F. 
Shafer, chairman, Committee on Legis- 
lation, IEA; Robert C. Moore, Execu- 
tive Secretary, IEA; and B. I. Griffith, 
Director of Public Relations, IEA. 

The annual meeting of the delegate 
body of the Division was held at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Saturday, No- 
vember 20, 1937. The following offi- 
cers and committeemen were elected: 

Orricers—President, Ben A. Sylla, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago Heights; vice- 
president, north section, Raymond Moore, 
principal, high school, Lake Forest; vice- 
president, south section, L. J. Hauser, super- 
intendent of schools, Riverside; secretary, 
Edgar S. Leach, township high school, Evans- 
ton; treasurer, Orville T. Bright, Jr., super- 
intendent of schools, Flossmoor. 

Executive Commitree—Ben H. Ball, 
Deerfield-Shields Township High School, 
Highland Park; M. Hrudka, superin- 
tendent, J. Sterling Morton Township High 
School, Cicero; Ray E. Cheney, superintend- 
ent of schools, River Forest. 

State CommitTrees—Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, superintendent of schools, Brook- 
field, 38; Legislation, John W. Thalman, 
superintendent, township high school, Wau- 
kegan, °39; Resolutions, B. E. Gordon, as- 
sistant principal, Lyons Township High 
School, LaGrange, °40. 

RESOLUTIONS—WHEREAS, It is to the best 
interests of the teaching profession in Illinois 
that training standards for teachers be raised 
to levels comparable to those in States where 
education is considered as being on a higher 
level than in Illinois, and 

Wuereas, Many school districts in the 
Lake Shore Division of the IEA and in 
the whole state of Illinois have inadequately 
prepared teachers, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
of the Illinois Education Association: 

1. Urge the General Assembly of the state 
of Illinois to pass legislation requiring 
four years of training for new teachers 
in recognized institutions of higher 
learning, after a specified date such as 
1940, and 

2. Recommend that employing officials en- 
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deavor to fill all future vacancies with 
teachers having four or more years of 
training beyond the high school, pay- 
ing these teachers higher salaries than 
teachers with less training, and 

3. Recommend that school officials inau- 
gurate programs of in-service and sum- 
mer school training for teachers who 
have less than four years training above 
the high school. 


Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
endorse and encourage the practice of ele- 
mentary schools and high schools in each 
township high school area co-operating 
through joint articulation committees to the 
end that: 


1. There will be improved articulation and 
better grade placement of the course of 
study units of the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades, and 

2. There will be better co-ordination in 
the adoption and use of teaching ma- 
terial, and 

3. There will be better co-ordinated pupil 
personnel records for the benefit of the 
pupils, and 

4. There will be better co-ordination of 
report cards, transfers, and other forms 
of record. Be it further 


Resolved, That the secretary be instructed 
to notify each school principal and superin- 
tendent in the Lake Shore Division if this 
resolution is adopted. 


Wuereas, The Governor of the state of 
Illinois has called upon the Illinois Education 
Association to take leadership in the promo- 
tion of consolidation of Illinois’ 12,000 school 
districts into fewer and larger school districts. 


Wuereas, The multiplicity of school dis- 
tricts in Illinois causes educational ineffi- 
ciency, confusion, and unnecessary expense, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
requests the Legislative Committee and other 
responsible officers of the Illinois Education 
Association to outline for the Governor of 
Illinois, suggestions for a program leading to 
the consolidation of school districts, both 
elementary and secondary, in natural units 
such as township high-school areas or large- 
city areas where population is relatively 
dense, and country areas in the less popu- 
lated parts of the State. 


Wuereas, The new members of the Iili- 
nois Education Association need personal con- 
tact and acquaintance with their organization 
as soon as possible, and 

Wuereas, The older members of the IEA 
would appreciate having changes of mail- 
ing address and renewal of subscription for 
the Intrvors Teacher made within about 
one month of the time when their annual 
renewals of membership are made, be it 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
petition the Illinois Education Association 
for such change of rules and regulations of 
the association as will make possible a more 
prompt beginning of subscriptions to the 
Intunois TEACHER each fall. 

Wuereas, Constructive legislation can be 
enacted only in response to a widespread 
public demand, and 

Wuenreas, Every teacher has a professional 
obligation to work in behalf of the children 
for more efficient schools, and therefore for 
legislation providing for more adequate sup- 
port and for a minimum standard of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children throughout 
the State, be it 

Resolved, That every member of the Lake 
Shore Division of the IEA take an active 
part in the organized public relations activi- 
ties in his local community to the end that 
every citizen may become fully informed on 
local and state school problems and the pos- 
sible means of solving them. 


THE 


Resolved, That the Representatives and 
Senators of the Congress of the United States 
be encouraged by the Illinois Education As- 
sociation to support a bill to secure liberal 
federal aid for the maintenance of adequate 
public school facilities and to equalize edu- 
cational opportunities in each State. It is 
understood that the schools are not in any 
way to be placed under federal regulation 
or control. 

Resolved, That the Lake Shore Division 
approve the legislative program of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association as published in the Lake Shore 
Bulletin, November 12, 1937. 


The delegate body voted to direct 
the delegates to Springfield to vote in 
favor of the increase in dues.—W. L. 
Brown, Secretary. 





Blackhawk Division 


@ THE annual meeting of the Black- 

hawk Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held at Rock 
Island on Friday, October 8, 1937. 
Speakers were Richard Halliburton, 
author and lecturer; Dr. Garry C. 
Myers, Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University; Dr. Merle Prunty, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
Music was furnished by the Davies 
Light Opera Company. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1938: 


Orricers—President, Blanche Searle, United 
Township High School, East Moline; vice- 
president, Fred N. Stark, principal, commu- 
nity high school, Sherrard; secretary, W. J. 
Stronks, high school, Kewanee; treasurer, 
Dolph Lain, high school, Moline. 

Executive Com™muittee—Chairman, Fred 
N. Stark, principal, community high school, 
Sherrard, ’38; Octavia Blair, 106 North Lex- 
ington Avenue, Kewanee, 39; Mae Krueger, 
729 17th Street, Rock Island, ’40. 

State Committees—Appropriations, L. O. 
Dawson, principal, United Township High 
School, East Moline, ’40; Legislation, A. W. 
Boley, principal, Central School, Kewanee, 
38; Resolutions, Rilla Bowers, Aledo, °39. 

ResoLutions—The Blackhawk Division of 
the Illinois Education Association commends 
the officers of the state association and their 
co-workers for their efforts to protect the 
interests of the schools of the State. We 
hereby give them our fullest co-operation in 
carrying on a public relations program. 

We approve the resolutions adopted by the 
Representative Assembly of the state educa- 
tion association in its annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1936, and the resolutions adopted 
by the N. E. A. at its summer meeting. 

We extend our commendation and appre- 
ciation to the State Federation of Labor and 
all other groups and individuals that have 
taken definite action in the interests of edu- 
cation in Illinois. 

We extend our appreciation to those who 
have prepared and issued the Blackhawk 
Bulletin. We feel it is a project worthy to 
be continued, and we recommend that a 
salary be paid the person whom the execu- 
tive committee appoints to continue it. This 
salary may be as much as $50 above costs 
of producing issues during a school year, as 
many as the executive committee may desire. 

We recommend that the Legislative Com- 
mittees of our Education Association handle 
all matters pertaining to legislation, includ- 
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ing contacting legislators and other individ- 
uals and groups who may help promote 
needed legislation. We recommend that this 
work be done through a selective small work- 
ing committee which shall co-operate to the 
greatest extent with other state-wide groups 
that may help promote the needs of educa- 
tion. We suggest this working committee be 
selected by our state Legislative Committee. 

We advocate the abandonment of the di- 
vision of school funds into separate funds, 
namely, educational funds and building 
funds. If the two funds are desired and 
must be kept we recommend the building 
fund to be applied only to new construction 
and to retirement of bonds on new buildings. 
—W. J. Srronks, Secretary. 


Scholastic Pottage 


(Continued from page 109) 

dents enrolled in two other classes in 
education acted as “subjects” in the so- 
called “control group.” It should be 
made clear, however, that these two 
groups are not exactly what they seem, 
for the students in the two groups are 
not the same people with three ex- 
ceptions. Both groups were “taught” 
by the author using different teaching 
methods. 

The first step in the experimental 
approach has been the construction 
of comprehensive problem-solving 
units. This reorganization of subject 
matter has followed those principles of 
psychological theory stressed by the 
Gestalt theorists. Ten such units have 
been arranged for the experimental 
group to work out during the duration 
of the college quarter. Each unit ob- 
viously would contain the most recent 
material available upon these problems. 
Further, each unit is considered es- 
sential to the training of the prospec- 
tive teacher, who is about to take his 
place in the school systems of the State. 
Generally speaking, each unit and its 
general problem approach is first pre- 
sented to the experimental group as 
a totality for general discussion. After 
each student has shown that he un- 
derstands the ramifications of the prob- 
lems, analysis is undertaken. Each 
student first works on his own and 
then collectively with other members 
of the group. Finally, after each stu- 
dent in the group feels that the time 
has been sufficient for the analysis, a 
period is given over to the reorganiza- 
tion of the data collected. Each stu- 
dent is thus given an opportunity to 
bring the threads of the analysis into a 
dynamic whole. Thus the subject 
matter has been reorganized in the at- 
tempt to reconcile organization with 
psychological and clinical findings of 
the last two decades. 

The second step in the construction 
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of the new approach has been the 
change in method of presentation 
teaching technique. Here an attempt 
has been made to apply the positive 
principles of the mental hygiene pro- 
gram and so to offer some training in 
the development of teacher personality. 

This reconstruction of methods has 
attempted to take into consideration 
the range of individual differences in 
interests, environments, intelligences, 
attitudes, and aptitudes, all of which 
have been found to exist within a 
heterogeneous group of college stu- 
dents. The aim has been to provide 
opportunity for the individual student 
to succeed in terms of his level of abil- 
ity, or in terms of the amount of time 
he can spend on the course. The plan 
permits the student to select that which 
he is more interested in, or that which 
he knows the least about. The class- 
room thus becomes a workship rather 
than a traditional victrola factory. 
Students, with teacher guidance, lead 
and promote the work of the quarter. 

An additional aspect of the proced- 
ure is the opportunity which is of- 
fered for grade contracts. The well 
known American psychiatrist Wallace 
Wallin has only recently likened cer- 
tain academic practices to tainted 
“messes of pottage.” Chief among 
these, to him, is the grading system and 
the demand that this system conform 
rigidly to the normal distribution 
curve. One method of avoiding the 
difficulties and deficiencies inherent in 
our outworn grading system is that of 
grade contracts. Each student in the 
experimental group was asked to select 
a level of work which he believed he 
could carry out satisfactorily. He 
worked either for an A, a B, or a C 
in terms of the traditional grades. 
Three quantitative and qualitative 
levels of work were therefore arranged 
to meet the needs of these students. 
This grade contract method coupled 
with the reorganization of subject mat- 
ter plus student directed activity com- 
prised the techniques used with the 
experimental group. The _ control 
group, on the other hand, worked under 
the traditional college teaching method 
with the teacher leading the discussion 
over assigned material for the whole 
group. Results, such as they are at 
present writing, indicate a definite 
advantage in favor of the revised teach- 
ing procedures. The prospective teach- 
ers not only preferred the newer 
method, but also appeared to profit 
definitely by their open discussions of 
teacher problems. 
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When You Say ‘Webster's Dictionary 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 
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In summary, this change in teaching 
techniques at the collegiate level has 
been devised in order to alleviate some 
of the inadequacies which have con- 
curred from traditional arrangements. 
Surely if our schools and colleges are 
to accept the tenets of the character 
building program, as they purport to 
do, then there must accompany in 
philosophy a radical shift in practices. 
The present reorganization is only one 
attempt to align practice with the find- 
ings of numerous research workers in 
psychology, psychiatry, and mental 
hygiene. It is felt that this procedure 
does provide somewhat of a remedy for 
the various phases of “scholastic pot- 
tage” as discussed by the psychiatrist. 
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Voters Approve Tax Raise 
for Joliet High School 


@ IN common with many high schools 

throughout the state of Illinois, the 
Joliet Township High School and Jun- 
ior College recently faced a critical 
financial situation due to a marked de- 
crease in tax income and a phenomenal 
increase in enrollment. From 1929 to 
1936 the assessed valuation of taxable 
property in the district decreased from 
49 million to 33 million dollars, reduc- 
ing the school income approximately 
one-third. During this same period the 
enrollment increased from 2600 to 
4200, a gain of 66 percent. 

Despite the most rigid economy, the 
board of education was unable to bal- 
ance its budget and faced the alterna- 
tive of eliminating important features 
of the educational program or making 
further reductions in salaries. This un- 
fortunate situation prompted them to 
ask the voters of the district for author- 
ity to raise the tax rate for educational 
purposes, from one dollar to one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per hundred dol- 
lars assessed valuation. The board 
stated its case to the public in a sixteen- 
page illustrated booklet and secured the 
co-operation of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, alumni and friends of the school. 
The special election was held Saturday, 
November 20, and the increased rate 
carried almost two to one. 





Northwestern Division 


@® THE annual meeting of the North- 
western Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at 
Freeport on Friday, October 29, 1937. 
Speakers were Fred L. Biester, Presi- 
dent, Illinois Education Association; 
Dr. Louis L. Mann, rabbi of Sinai Con- 
gregation, Chicago; Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Iowa; Dr. Henry Lester 
Smith, dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana University. Music was fur- 
nished by the Heidelberg Male Quar- 
tette. 
The directing personnel for the en- 
suing year is as follows: 
Orricers—President, G. C. Stutzman, su- 
perintendent of schools, Hanover; vice-presi- 
dent, H. A. Hoff, superintendent of schools, 
Milledgeville; secretary, George Kloos, as- 
sistant principal, senior high school, Freeport ; 


treasurer, Paul Conklin, assistant principal, 
senior high school, Rockford. 


Executive ComMmittee—Chairman, Ida 
Voight, principal, Center Street School, Free- 
port; F. L. Burns, county superintendent of 
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schools, Galena, ’38; G. H. Richert, senior 
high school, Rockford, 38; S. R. Finifrock, 
superintendent of schools, Galena, ’39; Leta 
F. Hicks, assistant principal, Peterson School, 
Rockford, ’39; Irene Phillips, high school, 
Belvidere, °40; Albert Dorak, Savanna, ’40. 

State CoMMITTEES—Appropriations, Eliz- 
abeth Harvey, associate superintendent of 
schools, Belvidere, ’40; Legislation, Selmer 
H. Berg, superintendent of schools, Rock- 
ford, ’38; Resolutions, H. C. Muth, princi- 
pal, Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, 
39. 


ResoL_uTions—1. We strongly endorse the 
work of the Illinois Education Association in 
its efforts to improve the educational stand- 
ard of this State, and commend our Division 
and state officers, directors and committees 
for the good fight they have made and for 
the results achieved. 

2. We are behind the legislative program 
of the Illinois Education Association 100 per- 
cent and pledge our every effort to secure 
its enactment into law, including provision 
for an adequate distributive fund, and for 
minimum pay for teachers. 

3. We are in accord with the plan sug- 
gested by our Director of Research, Mr. L. 
R. Grimm, and adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion on September 18, 1937, to make the 
county the working unit in a program of 
educational progress, and we approve the 
steps already taken in this Division to organ- 
ize public relations committees or councils 
on a county basis. 

4. We urge that efforts be continued to 
secure the enactment of legislation permit- 
ting unit control districts to levy as much 
as the combined rates of dual control dis- 
tricts. 

5. We recommend the appropriation of 
$75 to the Committee of Seven of the North- 
ern Illinois Conference on Supervision for 
the continuance of the work on research in 
arithmetic. 

6. We urge teachers to stress constantly 
the obligations of good citizenship and the 
development of character, and the need of 
proper respect for and adherence to the prin- 
ciples of good law and order. 

7. We pledge our full support to the ef- 
fort to provide for teacher retirement on a 
sound actuarial basis, and we especially urge 
that care be taken to make adequate pro- 
vision for teachers in the lower income 
brackets. 

8. We desire to express our appreciation 
of the work of Parent-Teacher Associations 
in arousing and directing the interest of the 
public in education. The teaching profession 
working alone cannot realize the objectives 
of our organization. We shall have to de- 
velop an active interest in our educational 
program on the part of community leaders. 
Parent-Teacher Associations are just now the 
best means of doing this. 

9. We appreciate the work of teachers as 
individuals, from the one-room school up, 
who through superior teaching have done 
most to build in their communities a sound 
sentiment in favor of better schools. We de- 
sire that teachers be conscious of the tre- 
mendous opportunity they have, in contact 
with students and parents, to turn many 
passive citizens to active advocates. Our 
work is not done with the creation of the 
Illinois Education Association. Interested, 
superior teachers throughout the State are 
doing the major part of developing a power- 
ful public sentiment favorable to educational 
advancement. 

10. We re-affirm our stand against the so- 
called “racy” or sex magazines that are in- 
creasing in numbers and are being displayed 
and sold at news stands and bookstores in 
most communities. The degrading effect of 
this type of magazine on the youth of Amer- 
ica must not be overlooked and we are heart- 
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ily in accord with the spirit of the editorial, 
“Nasty Reading,” appearing in the Rockford 
Register-Republic on October 13, which says 
that “This type of magazine is virulent poi- 
son to the minds and souls of the young.” 

Furthermore, we respectfully solicit con- 
sideration of this matter by public officials 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing the law regarding the display and 
sale of such magazines, and the secretary is 
hereby authorized to send a copy of this 
resolution to the state’s attorney of each 
county in the Division. 

11. We recommend that superintendents 
and principals of public schools shall consti- 
tute not more than 50 percent of the repre- 
sentatives sent to the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation annual meeting. 

12. We heartily approve the campaign 
for highway and traffic safety which is being 
sponsored by the Division of Highways of 
the state of Illinois. We endorse “safe driv- 
ing” courses in high schools and commend 
those schools which have already undertaken 
such courses. 

13. We believe that a united profession is 
the keystone of educational progress, and we 
therefore urge all teachers to lend their influ- 
ence by membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association as well as in our state organ- 
ization. 

14. We endorse the activities of the IIli- 
nois State School Board Association, and we 
urge the school boards in the Northwestern 
Division to affiliate with their state organi- 
zation. 


Action on the resolution to increase 
dues was postponed until next year.— 
L. E. MENSENKAMP, Secretary. 





Rock River Division 


@ THE ninth annual meeting of the 

Rock River Division of the Illinois 
Education Association was held at 
Dixon on Friday, October 15, 1937. 
Speakers were G. Bromley Oxnam, 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and Fred L. Biester, President, 
Illinois Education Association. Musi- 
cal numbers were presented by the Old 
Heidelberg Quartette. 

The following officers and commit- 
teemen were elected for 1938: 


Orricers—President, Roscoe Eades, prin- 
cipal of township high school, Sterling; vice- 
president, L. G. Haskin, superintendent of 
schools, Sandwich; secretary, John Torrens, 
superintendent of schools, Ashton; treasurer, 
Albert Iske, superintendent of schools, Polo. 

Executive Commitree—Chairman, Esther 
Barton, principal of E. C. Smith School, 
Dixon, ’38; C. C. Smith, superintendent of 
schools, Stillman Valley, 38; O. B. Redenbo, 
superintendent of schools, Lyndon, ’39; Helen 
Messenger, N. I. S. T. C., DeKalb, ’38. 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, C. B. 
Mummart, superintendent of schools, Proph- 
etstown, ’39; Legislation, B. J. Frazer, prin- 
cipal of high school, Dixon, ’40; Resolutions, 
C. R. Williams, superintendent of schools, 
Waterman, ’38. 

REsOLUTIONS—We still face a condition of 
gross inequality of educational opportunity 
in Illinois, and while the officers of our state 
association have labored long and diligently 
for remedial legislation, their efforts have not 
met with success. We commend them for 
their unremitting zeal, and urge them to con- 
tinue with a vigorous campaign, in the hope 
that success will eventually come. 
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We endorse the main provisions of the pen- 
sion bill introduced in the last session of the 
Legislature, and regret that it failed of pas- 
sage. We urge our officers to continue in 
their efforts to give us a safe and sane pen- 
sion law. 

We believe that the Illinois Education As- 
sociation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation are most effective agencies for the 
solution of the problems of education, and 
that their efforts contribute greatly to the 
betterment of school conditions, both for 
teachers and pupils. We pledge them our 
support, and request that our administrative 
officers conduct a vigorous campaign for in- 
creased enrollment of our teachers in these 
organizations. 

We approve an appropriation of one hun- 
dred fifty dollars from the treasury of the 
Division to the Committee of Seven of the 
Northern Illinois Conference on Supervision, 
for their use in advancing the study of grade 
placement in arithmetic. 

We re-affirm our belief that higher stand- 
ards of teacher certification will result in 
increased teaching efficiency and will im- 
prove the professional status of the indi- 
vidual teacher. We recommend, therefore, 
that efforts be continued to raise the stand- 
ards of teacher certification. 

We commend our State Director of Public 
Relations, Bernard I. Griffith, for the splen- 
did work he has done in bringing to public 
attention the problems facing education in 
Illinois, and urge him to continue the good 
work. 

We endorse the activities of the Illinois 
State School Board Association, and we urge 
the school boards in the Rock River Divi- 
sion to affiliate themselves with their state 
organization. We urge our officers to con- 
tinue the program of publicity concerning 
this organization to the end that our Rock 


llinois Attendance (fficials’ Association 


Nineteenth Annual Meeting, Leland Hotel, 
Springfield, Monday, December 27, 1937 


10:00—Registration 
10:30—Business meeting 


11:00—Address, “Can We Abolish Truancy,” 
Keeler, county superintendent of Boone County 
11:20—Address, “Legislation Needed to Make Compulsory 
Attendance Effective,’ Clarence D. Blair, Belle- 


ville, Illinois 


11:40—Address, “The Need for County Parental Schools,” 
G. H. Wright, Urbana, Illinois 


:00—Lunch 


Elimination of Truancy 


Relationship to Relief Officials 
Type of Training Needed by Attendance Officers 
Other Questions and Experiences 

:00—Report from the National Convention at Chicago, 
Mrs. O. B. Reid, Springfield; 


Mm 


Rock Island 
:30—Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


i) 


Officers 1936-’37.—President, Wayne T. Branom, Big 
Rock; vice-president, Thomas McLean, Rock Island; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Olivia Reid, Springfield. 

Executive Committee——Clarence D. Blair, chairman, 
Belleville; Elizabeth Mann, Kankakee; J. W. Compton, 


East St. Louis. 
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:15—Round Table on Present Truancy Problems: 
Relationship to School Officials 


DECEMBER, 


River schools be better 
therein. 

We believe that the program of publicity 
that has been carried on by the officers of 
the Rock River Division the past few years 
not only helps to keep teachers informed of 
vital matters concerning the profession, but 
stimulates a feeling of good-will and profes- 
sional unity among the members of the or- 
ganization. We urge that this program be 
continued. 

We recognize in the Intrnois TEACHER a 
magazine of great merit, and one that is 
performing a great service for the cause of 
education in Illinois. We heartily commend 
its editor, Robert C. Moore, and his corps 
of able assistants for the service they are 
rendering through its pages. 

It is the sense of this body that these reso- 
lutions become a part of the record of the 
ninth annual meeting of the Rock River 
Division, Illinois Education Association, and 
that copies thereof be sent to all members of 
the press within the Division, to the editor 
of the Irtrvots Teacuer, to the State Direc- 
tor of Public Relations, to the chairman of 
the State Resolutions Committee, to the 
county superintendents of the several coun- 
ties within the Division, and to our repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. 

After the adoption of the above reso- 
lutions, the following resolution was 
offered from the floor, and was 


adopted: 


may represented 


Wuereas: Many members of this Division 
have received a copy of a letter written by 
Mr. S. L. Nudelman, Director of Finance, 
Springfield, addressed to our President, Mr. 
Fred L. Biester, criticizing certain bulletins 
and actions of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this Division express its 
disapproval of the contents of this letter as 
being contrary to the furtherance of the en- 
actment of law providing for a better school 
system in the State; and that we re-affirm 
our faith in the program of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, and the work of its offi- 
cers; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this Resolution 
be sent to Mr. Nudelman, and to Governor 
Horner.—E. O. Hoppe, Secretary. 





Argo Evening Trade School 

One hundred ninety-seven adults, all em- 
ployed in local industry, are in attendance at 
the Argo Community Evening Trade School 
being conducted four nights a week at Argo 
Community High School. Classes will oper- 
ate for a period of thirty-five weeks under 
the auspices of the board of education, Dis- 
trict 217, with Leonard E. Trexler acting as 
delegated headmaster under Principal Charles 
E. Wingo. 

Fifty percent of the necessary operating 
funds comes from the Federal Government 
under the Smith-Hughes Act, supplemented 
in July, 1937, by the George-Deen Act for 
Vocational Education. The other 50 percent 
is paid from tuition fees. 

The trade school offers instruction from 
the apprentice level to the university level; 
in fact, chemistry of dextrose and chemistry 
of starch are courses offered that are not 
given at university or research laboratories 
One class of especial interest is that in fore- 
manship training and effective speech. Other 
courses offered are shop math, shop drafting, 
trade electricity, industrial chemistry, and 
practical steam economy. 





OUR 


Fred C. 


Thomas McLean, 


NEW YORK 





An Essential Part of 
Every Junior High School Program 


A balanced program that supplies the knowl- 
edge needed for the consumer; the knowledge 
| and training needed for the producer or busi- 
ness worker. 


Published in 1936, OUR BUSINESS LIFE has 
already been adopted by thousands of schools 
in all parts of the country. 
LIFE is leading the way in crystallizing thought 
in the field of social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
TORONTO 


BUSINESS LIFE 
b 


y 
Lloyd L. Jones 


OUR BUSINESS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON SYDNEY 


BOSTON 
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County Organization Begun 
in Blackhawk Division 


@ DIRECTORS of public relations 

of the Blackhawk Division of the 
IEA met in Rock Island on December 
1 to form organizations in Rock Island, 
Henry and Mercer Counties. 

A meeting of a representative group 
of citizens, including teachers, P.T.A. 
leaders, professional men, industrial 
workers and merchants, will be called 
in each of the three counties soon by 
the county leaders. Mrs. Christian 
Koch, a member of the Rock Island 
Parent-Teacher Council, has been 
named chairman of the Rock Island 
County meeting. L. O. Flom, superin- 
tendent of schools, Aledo, will serve as 
chairman of the Mercer County meet- 
ing, and C. A. Weber, superintendent 
of schools, Galva, will head the Henry 
County session. The groups will study 
the educational needs of their counties 
and consider proposals of the Illinois 
Education Association to improve the 
school system. 

Others who attended the organiza- 
tion meeting were: Dolph Lain, treas- 
urer of the Blackhawk Division and 
assistant principal of Moline High 
School, and E. S. Metcalf of Rock 
Island, editor of the Blackhawk Bulle- 
tin, publication of the Division, 
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Aids to the Selection 
of Books 


@ THE less money a school has to 
spend for books the more discrimi- 
nation is needed in buying them, so 
that the handicap of insufficient funds 
may be reduced to a minimum. The 
following list of aids which are avail- 
able to help teachers and school admin- 
istrators in the selection of library and 
supplementary books, is supplied by 
the School Libraries Section of the 
American Library Association. 


For Elementary Grades and Junior High 
School: 


CHILpREN’s CaTALoc, edited by Siri An- 
drews. Sth ed. rev. H. W. Wilson, 1936. 
Sold on a service basis. Write for price. An 
authoritative list of 4000 books which are 
important for school libraries. To help smal- 
ler schools, 1000 books are starred for first 
purchase. In addition, the catalog is valuable 
for reference use, and lists under subject the 
books of information, parts of books and 
stories which would be useful in supplement- 
ing class work on any subject. The Catalog 
is kept up to date by a yearly supplement, 
which is furnished without charge to those 
who have the catalog. Buying information 
and full description is given for each title. 


Grapep List or Booxs For CHILDREN, 
compiled by a joint committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, National Education 
Association, and National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Nora Beust, chairman. Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1936. $1.75. In- 
cludes about 1600 books divided in three sec- 
tions; grades 1-3, 4-6, and 7-9. Annotations 
describe each book and indicate its appeal. 


Reatms oF Gorp In CHIDDREN’s Books, 
compiled by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney. Doubleday, 1929. $5.00. An an- 
notated and illustrated list of books for chil- 
dren. Books are grouped under subjects. 


Frve Years oF CHILpDREN’s Books, com- 
piled by Bertha E. Mahony and Elinor 
Whitney. Doubleday, 1936. $3.50. Supple- 
ments the above title. 


Ricut Boox ror THE Ricut Cump. John 
Day, 1933. $2.50. Supplement, 1935. 25 
cents. A list of 1500 children’s books selected 
and annotated by children’s librarians and 
graded by the research division of the Win- 
netka Public Schools. 


For High Schools: 


Stanparp Catatoc For Hicu Scoot Lt- 
BRARIES, compiled by Dorothy E. Cook, 
Agnes Cowing and Isabel Monro. 3rd ed. 
H. W. Wilson, 1937. Sold on a service basis. 
Write for price. A list of more than 3000 
books for junior and senior high-school li- 
braries which is similar in plan and use to 
Children’s Catalog. Annotations describe the 
book and indicate its usefulness. Library 
classification number and full buying infor- 
mation are given. The book serves as a 
catalog and through its subject references 
indicates books or parts of books on any 
subject. 


1000 Booxs For Tue Sentor Hicu ScHoor 
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Liprary, compiled by a joint committee of 
the American Library Association, Nationa] 
Education Association, and National Council 
of Teachers of English. Mary Foster, chair- 
man. American Library Association, 1935, 
$1.00. Suggestions for a small or medium- 


sized high-school library. Annotations, clas- 
sification number and full buying information 
are given. 


LetsurE READING For Grapes 7, 8 and 9, 
compiled by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 1932. 20 cents. An attrac- 
tive illustrated and annotated list of readable 
books. The list is planned for the students 
to use themselves. It gives publisher but no 
price or date for books included. 


For Reference Sets and Books Sold by 
Book Agents: 

SusscrireTIon Booxs Butietin, American 
Library Association. Quarterly. $1.00 a year. 
Describes and evaluates encyclopedias and 
sets of books which are sold to libraries and 
schools by book agents. More than 250 pub- 
lications have been reviewed since 1930 and 
the files of back numbers are available for 
consultation in many school and public li- 
braries. 


For Current Books: 


Tue Booxuist: A Guive To New Books, 
American Library Association. Semi-monthly. 
$3.00 a year. Selection of books for small 
and medium-sized school and public libraries. 
Each issue has a list of children’s books and 
a list of books for young people. The adult 
list helps teachers to know of important 
books for their own reading. Annotations 
and full buying information are given. 


Booxuist Booxs, American Library Asso- 
ciation. Annual. 65 cents. Published in 
March each year. Includes about 200 books 
from the previous year’s publications, about 
40 of which are children’s books. 

Horn Book, 268 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Bi-monthly. $2.50 a year. Articles about 
children’s books and children’s authors, and 


annotated lists of outstanding children’s 
books. 


Wuson Buttetin, H. W. Wilson. Month- 
ly. 50 cents a year. Includes a very brief 
list of children’s books but often has special 
lists. Articles are of much interest to teach- 
ers as well as librarians. 


When the lists above do not include 
the needed help in selecting books, 
teachers can gain information about 
further aids from the State Library, 
Springfield, which offers its services on 
other technical matters in connection 
with school libraries as well. 

Addresses of publishers mentioned 
above are: 

John Day Company, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York; Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York; National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
Street, Chicago; H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New 
York, New York; American Library 
Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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Better Journalism Teachers 


@ EDUCATIONAL leaders today 

generally recognize the importance 
of student publications and journalism 
courses in our high schools, but prin- 
cipals have been slow to set up stand- 
ards for the selection of sponsors and 
teachers. Consequently, some consider- 
ation should be given to the nature of 
the journalism teacher’s duties and to 
the training needed for them. 

First of all, the high-school journal- 
ism teacher should be able to super- 
vise the editorial and financial manage- 
ment of printed and mimeographed 
publications in a manner consistent 
with the rest of the educational pro- 
gram. This necessitates a complete un- 
derstanding of the production of the 
newspaper, annual, handbook, maga- 
zine, and similar publications. It is his 
job to see that the experience provid- 
ed is worth while for the students who 
participate and that their product con- 
tributes to the progress of the school 
community. 

Related to his task as adviser are 
many other duties. These include meet- 
ings of staffs, committees, press clubs, 
and the Quill and Scroll Society; cor- 
respondence with the National Schol- 
astic Press Association, Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, regional 
or state press associations, and other 
groups; supervision of student dele- 
gates sent to city, county, state or 
other press association conventions; 
development of policies for presentation 
of journalism awards; arranging for 
ultilization of various critical services 
and participation in various contests. 

Correlated with student publications 
is the instruction in high-school jour- 
nalism. Usually free to determine the 
objectives, content, methods, and out- 
comes of these elective courses, the 
teacher frequently is hampered consid- 
erably by lack of space, typewriters, 
background books, newspapers, visual 
and auditory aids. Principals and 
school trustees will lavish thousands of 
dollars on shop courses but seldom pro- 
vide even a permanent headquarters 
for journalistic courses and activities. 


Curriculum 


Thrown upon his own initiative, the 
journalism teacher should develop live- 
ly discussion topics, dramatic labora- 
tory activities, and interesting projects. 
Without an adequate textbook, he must 
teach his students how to read news- 
papers intelligently, how to write ef- 
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fectively, how to think objectively. He 
should arrange for newspapermen to 
speak before his classes as well as ar- 
range for his students to visit newspa- 
per offices, printing plants, and engrav- 
ing concerns. 

There is still more to the job of the 
journalism teacher, for he should be a 
specialist in good will. He should be 
qualified to supervise not only the per- 
manent publicity and promotion com- 
mittee which advertises student activi- 
ties, but also to direct the public rela- 
tions program of the school in the 
community. Someone must be trained 
to take the necessary steps to develop 
a school-conscious public, and for that 
task the journalism teacher should be 
trained thoroughly. 


Public Relations Work 


To inform the public fully about the 
dividends from its investment, the 
school publicity director must co-ordi- 
nate a variety of activities. It is true, 
of course, that the educative process 
is itself the best advertisement, but if 
the parents are to know about it, the 
newspaper, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, education exhibits, public forums, 
parent-teacher meetings, special publi- 
cations, and open house programs must 
be used. That is the job of the compe- 
tent journalism teacher. 

Not every good teacher makes a 
good journalism teacher for sponsoring 
student publications, teaching journal- 
ism courses, supervising publicity, and 
taking care of other courses and activi- 
ties requires unusual ability and su- 
perior training. Like all teachers in 
the English department, the journalism 
teacher should have not only a good 
knowledge of American, English, and 
world literature, but also of economics, 
sociology, political science, psychology, 
and history, including that of the Far 
East and of both Americas. 

Training in one of the better schools 
or departments of journalism is desir- 
able. It is there that one is most likely 
to discover superior instruction in re- 
porting, copy reading, photography, 
typography, advertising, publicity, and 
the history and literature of journalism. 
Here also he may enjoy contacts with 
able journalism instructors and with 
visiting newspapermen. In Illinois both 
the state university and Northwestern 
University provide such opportunities. 

Specialized courses in supervising 
student publications and teaching high- 
school journalism are worth while only 
when taught by teachers who under- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Calendar 


DECEMBER 

27 Illinois Education Association, eighty- 
fourth annual meeting. Springfield, De- 
cember 27, 28 and 29, 1937. 

FEBRUARY 

17 International Council for Exceptional 
Children, sixteenth annual convention. 
Buffalo, New York, February 17, 18 and 
19, 1938, 

MARCH 

4 Peoria Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Peoria, March 
4 and 5, 1938. 

APRIL 

8 South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Spring- 
field, April 8, 1938. 





Better Journalism Teachers 


(Continued from page 127) 
stand fully the problems of secondary 
education in general and those of spon- 
soring publications in particular. At 
Northwestern University in the sum- 
mer of 1937 three experienced high- 
school teachers taught the course with 
which was correlated a demonstration 
group of high-school students. 

The midwest has many good jour- 
nalism teachers, but there are still hun- 
dreds of schools in which journalistic 
courses and activities, if any, are han- 
dled by overworked teachers not ade- 
quately prepared for such responsibili- 
ties. These teachers as well as their 
principals owe it to the taxpayers and 
the taxpayers’ children to see that such 
conditions are soon corrected.— 
LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL. 
Note.—Laurence R. Campbell, writer of 
“Better Journalism Teachers,” is assistant in 
reporting at Northwestern University’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism. Formerly he taught 
journalism and supervised publications in 


public and private high schools and junior col- 
leges in California. 


Books Received 


(Continued from page 98) 
English, dramatics, guidance, social studies 
and science. 





Teaching with Motion Pictures, by 
Edgar Dale and Lloyd L. Ramseyer. Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. Paper. Price, 
$0.40, 59 pages. 


This handbook deals specifically with the 
major problems of the use of motion pictures 
in the classroom. It is intended for the 
teacher and the administrator and it pro- 
vides concrete answers to the most fre- 
quently posed questions relating to motion 
pictures and other visual teaching ma- 
terials. 


Work Books 


General Shop Electricity, by A. W. Dra- 
goo, and K. L. Dragoo. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, 109 West Market St., Bloomington. 
Paper. Illustrated. 72 pages. Price $0.60. 

The basic instructional units in this book- 
let have been selected from a report by the 
Committee on Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial Arts Teaching appointed by the 
American Vocational Association and sub- 
mitted at the Pittsburgh convention in 1934, 
as a part of its complete report. Suitable for 
students in either junior or senior high 
school. 


Workbook to Practical Mathematics, by 
N. J. Lennes. The Macmillan Company, 
2457 South Prairie Ave., Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 160 pages. Price $0.60. 





Program Addenda 


@ THE Board of Directors and em- 

ployes of the IEA will hold a recep- 
tion at the William Bishop Owen Me- 
morial Building from four to five P.M. 
Tuesday, or immediately following the 
afternoon session that day. The build- 
ing is at the corner of First and Ed- 
wards streets just across the street 
south of the state Capitol. 


Annual Principals’ Dinner 

The Springfield Principals’ Club will 
sponsor the annual principals’ dinner 
at 5:30 p.m. on Tuesday, December 28, 
in the ballroom of the Leland Hotel. 
Speakers will be Myrtle Hooper Dahl, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and R. E. Fildes, 
superintendent of schools, Springfield. 
All school administrators and execu- 
tives are invited. Make reservations 
for dinner tickets at $1.00 each at reg- 
istration desk by two Pp. M. on Tuesday. 


Chicago Division Party 

The Chicago Division will give a 
social party and dance in the ballroom 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel after 
adjournment of the evening session on 
Tuesday, December 28. All officers, 
delegates, and members in attendance 
are cordially invited. 








There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
fill all types of posi- 
tions from Nursery 


School to University. Member National A 
ationa 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 


Many fine second 
semester open- 
ings already re- 
ported. Enroll 
now. 
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Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon 

Delta Kappa Gamma will have a 
luncheon Wednesday noon, December 
29, at the Hotel Abraham Lincoln fol- 
lowing the close of the IEA meeting. 
The state board will meet immediately 
after the luncheon, and committee 
meetings will follow. Plans for the state 
convention will be the main business. 
Make luncheon reservations by writing 
Lois Hopwood, Central High School, 
Springfield. 


High-School Principals 

Secondary school principals will have 
a dinner meeting at 5:30 p.m. on Tues- 
day, December 28. Place will be an- 
nounced at the general session Tuesday 
morning. 


All Chicago School 
A Cappella Choir 
Concert 7:30 p.m., Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 28. Mr. David Nyvall, Jr., con- 
ductor 
Palestrina 
Mueller 


. (a) The Three Kings......... Cornelius 
(b) Beautiful Savior, (Crusaders 
Hymn, 12th Century). arr..... 
Christiansen 


. (a) Den Store, Hvide Flok, (Nor- 
wegian Folk-Song), arr 
(b) Poor Wayfaring Stranger, 
(White Spiritual), arr 
Gatwood-Jackson 
(c) Deep River, (Negro Spiritual), 
i ccancnutestenebeuui Burleigh 


’, Demonstration of Choral-Technique: 
(a) Testing for attention 
(b) Developing intonation 
(c) Blending of voices 
(d) Developing independence 


’. (a) Vanka ’n Tanka, (Russian 
PR-OME), cv ivccacs Dargomijski 
(b) Nuits Blanches............. Smale 
(c) My Bonny Lass She Smileth 
German 
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